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ABSTRACT 

The result of a 2-year research project conducted by 
the Center for the Study of Community Colleges, this report 
summarizes trends in humanities education in the two-year colleges in 
the United States as revealed through national surveys of full- and 
part-time humanities instructors, campus facilitators, and community 
service directors. The first sections of the report describe study 
methodology and procedures for data analysis. Next, study findings 
are presented in the areas of: (1) trends in faculty demographics 
over the years 1975, 1977, and 1983, focusing on age, years at 
present institution, and racial/ethnic background; (2) trends in 
humanities offerings during the same years; (3) a comparison of 
humanities enrollments for the years 1977 and 1983; (4) developments 
in interdisciplinary studies; (5) student recruitment efforts; (6) 
support for humanities faculty and programs; (7) support for the 
development of instructional materials; (8) community service 
offerings in the humanities; (9) comparisons o£ the professional 
activities of humanities faculty in 1975 and 1984; (10) faculty 
satisfaction levels; (11) course improvement efforts; (12) class 
activities; (13) comparison of humanities and liberal arts faculty; 
(14) educational preferences of instructors; and (15) professional, 
special, and extracurricular activities of faculty. The report 
concludes with a discussion of the uses of study data. Appendices 
include survey instruments and responses; letters to participants; 
and reports prepared during the course of the project. (HB) 
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TRENDS IN THE HUMANITIES IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

This is the final report for Grant number RE: OP-20046-82, "Trends 
in the Humanities in Two-Year Colleges.'* 

The project began on July 1, 1982 and continued for 24 months through 
June 30, 1984. Its objectives were to provide information on the current 
status of the humanities in comiminity and junior colleges nationwide; update 
prior studies conducted by the Center for the Study of Community Colleges; 
compare these Center data with those collected by the Higher Education 
Panel; provide new information about fiscal support, both internal and 
external; make recommendations for strengthening the humanities; and disseminate 
the accrued information to people concerned with the humanities in two-year 
colleges. 

Several steps were taken to fulfill these objectives. Reports were 
written and recommendations made through publications and/or presentations 
(see Appendices). The major portion of the project was devoted to data 
gathering and analysis. These data were derived from surveys administered 
to three groups of people: full-time and part-time humanities instructors, 
campus facilitators (usually deans), and c^^^^unity service directors. These 
groups were large enough to permit cross classification of information by 
several variables. Sound sampling principles were used to assure representation, 
and reliability was maximized by obtaining a high rate of completed surveys. 

METHODOLOGY 

Since che sampling procedure developed in che Center's prior studies 
proved successful in terms of response rates, representativeness, and 
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efficiency, a similar method to survey the faculty was used in this study. 
In this procedure a two-stage sample was drawn — a national sample of 
colleges selected at random within certain strata and a sample of faculty 
within those institutions. The procedures used in this study are described 
below. 

1. A stratified random sample of colleges was obtained by selecting 
names of colleges from the 1982-83 Community, Junior and Technical College 
Directory (AACJC). The 1250 colleges in the Directory are arranged alpha- 
betically by" the 50 states. Randomization by type of control was ensured 
by starting at a random point and taking every fifth private and every 
fifth puolic college. A check for representativeness by college size was 
then made, and colleges added and dropped accordingly. The sample included 
172 colleges (14 percent of all two-year colleges). An additional sample 
was obtained by surveying 403 liberal arts instructors in the 38 colleges 
comprising the six urban districts with whom we are working through projects 
funded by the Ford Foundation and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. (Costs 
of obtaining this sample were assumed by those other projects). 

2. Letters were sent to the presidents of the colleges inviting 
participation and requesting the names of contact persons to act as campus 
facilitators. Other letters were sent to the designated facilitators, 
asking each of them to send to the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges a college catalogue and a Spring 1983 schedule of classes; to 
forward a survey form to the community services director; and to complete 
a survey form themselves. The catalogue was needed because the course 
descriptions isolated courses that properly fell within the purview of 
humanities courses as defined by the Endowment, The course schedule was 
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needed so names would be drawn only of the people who were listed as teaching 
those courses in Spring 1983 and so that the humanities courses could be 
tabulated • 

3, The 1983 class survey revealed a total of 10040 humanities class 
sections taught by the sample colleges. The project was concerned with 
drawing a picture of the people teaching these class sections, hence, a 
random sample of instructors was selected. By drawing every fifth class 
section, a pool of approximately 200 names of humanities ins true tors .was 
generated. Duplicates were discarded so that each instructor would respond 
to questions about a single class section. In addition, surveys were 
completed by 403 liberal arts faculty members in the subset of 38 colleges 
referred to in Procedure 1, 

4. After pulling the faculty sample for each college, packets were 
prepared for distribution by the campus facilitator. Each packet included 
a questionnaire, an envelope stamped "Confidential", and a larger envelope 
addressed to the facilitator with the faculty member * s name on the outside. 
The facilitator gave a packet to each named instructor who was instructed 

to complete the questionnaire, then seal it inside the confidential envelope, 
place it in the envelope addressed to the facilitator, and return it. The 
facilitator checked the respondent's name against the roster provided by 
the Center, removed the outer envelope, and returned only the sealed inner 
confidential envelope. In this way, non-responding faculty were identified 
but the instructor's anonymity of response was protected because the facilitators 
would not see the completed questionnaires themselves. After the facilitators 
retrieved the envelopes they returned them to the Center, If any were still 
outstanding, the facilitator was then asked to try to retrieve them. Contact 



with the facilitators was made by both phone and letter. In all, 2065 surveys 
were distributed and 1467 were completed and analyzed (a response rate of 66%). 

5. A separate short survey form was completed by facilitators in 151 
colleges, and by community service directors in 139 colleges. In most colleges 
the deaA of instruction was appointed as facilitator. That person is in a 
position to respond to questions about fiscal support, including the percentage 
of discretionary instructional support funds (intramural) and the percentage of 
grants (extramural) that run to humanities staff and program. The community 
service directors have ready information on the percentage of their programs 
that is humanities related. 

The surveys used in this project were pilot tested on different faculty 
groups in six colleges and revised accordingly. Final form of the Instructor 
Survey was designed to fit into four pages, requiring no more that 20 minutes 
completion time. The three survey forms with responses from instructors, 
facilitators, and community service directors are all appended (Appendix A), 

Although these procedures demand extreme care and rigor in selecting the 
samples and pursuing the returns, we feel they are essential in order to 
make generalizations concerning humanities education in community and junior 
colleges. The stratification of colleges allows for cross- tabulations among 
respondents in various types of institutions, while still maintaining an 
accurate representation of the universe of institutions. 



DATA ANALYSES AND RESULTS 



Several types of data analyses were conducted, and several papers 
disseminated describing findings from the three suirveys. The remainder 



of this section presents these findings • Full reports are appended • 
FACULTY DEMOGRAPHICS; 1975,1977, and 1983 



A comparison of faculty demographics in 1983 with those revealed in 
1975 and 1977 suggests that the 1983 cohort of 1967 instructors in 159 
colleges is in many ways similar to the 1977 cohort of 860 instructors 
from 178 colleges and the 1975 cohort of 1493 from 156 colleges (Appendix B). 
These three cohorts provide answers to such questions as, How does the 
recent sample of humanities instructors compare to previous samples in 
terms of age, ethnicity, degrees held, and experience? Have the full-time/ 
part-time ratios changed? 

Although the ways in which these three populations were drawn and 
the differences in survey items account for some discrepancies, answers to 
many questions in the three surveys were consistent • For example, £ull-time/ 
part-time ratios appear to be remarkably steady. In 1975 76% of our respondents 
reported they were full-time; 24^ part-time. In 1977 the ratio of full-timers 
to part-timers was 80:20, and in 1983, 79:22. 

A shift has occurred over the 1975-1983 time range, however, in terms 
of age. In 1975, 49% of the faculty were 40 years or younger while in 
1983, the percentage fell to 36%. Conversely* faculty over 40 years 
represented 5i% of the sample in 1975 and eight years later, 65% (see 
Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 
FACULTY AGE 



1975 1983 

(N»1493) (N-1467) 

Percent Percent 

25 and Under 1 1 

26-30 12 3 

31-35 20 11 

36-40 16 21 

41-45 13 19 

46-50 14 14 

51-55 10 13 

56-60 8 8 

61 and Older 6 11 



The number of years taught at their present institution also reflects 
this aging. Whereas 48% of the respondents in 1975 had taught 11 or more 
years, 60% of the 1983 faculty so indicated (Table 2). 
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TABLE 2 

YEARS TAUGHT AT PRESENT INSTITUTION 



1975 1983 

(N»1493) (N-1467) 

Percent Percent 

Less than one year 10 7 

I- 2 Years 14 g 
3-4 Years I7 g 
5-10 Years 42 25 

II- 20 Years 15 43 
Over 20 Years 2 6 



The faculty appears to be getting older. If retiring taculty had been replaced 
by new faculty on a Otie-to-one basis, the age differential would be zero. 
These da^ta, however, suggest that despite some incentives for early retirement, 
most faculty are remaining in their institutions and new faculty are not being 
hired. This aging factor has implications in terms of salaries since instructors 
with longer periods of service nearly always receive higher pay even though 
their productivity may be no greater than the younger staff members. 

Gender is more consistent. In the two periods for which data were 
collected (1975 and 1983), males represented 67% and females 33% of the 
humanities faculty. Affirmative action, however, does seem to have had 
some effect in terms of ethnicity. Table 3 shows a slight rise in faculty 
whose background is American Indian /Alaskan, Black/Afro-American, and 
Hispanic, and coticomitantly , a slight decline in White/Caucasian faculty 
members. 

ER?C -7- 9 
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TABLE 3 
RACIAL/ETHNIC BACKROUND 



1975 1983 

(N-1493) (N-1479) 

Percent Percent 

American Indian/Alaskan 0.2 1 

Black/Afro American 3 4 

Chicano 2 2 

Other Hispanic 0.3 3 

Asian/Pacific Islander/Filipino 1 1 

White/Caucasian 91 87 

Other 2 2 



In previous reports, we predicted a gradual rise in the number of 

instructors who would hold the doctorate in future years. This proved to 

be the case, with 16% reporting the doctorate in 1975, 19% in 1977, and 

23% in 1983. In 1975, on the other hand, 24% of the faculty reported 

they were working on the doctorate whereas the 1983 survey indicated only 

16%. Faculty who are already in the colleges acquire doctorates and, since 

there are so few new hires, the ratio of non-doctorate holders goes 

down. These figures help support the thesis of an older, more entrenched 

faculty teaching the humanities in community colleges. 

COMPARISON OF FACULTY DEMOGRAPHICS, 1983 > WITH THOSE FOUND BY HIGHER 
EDUCATION PANEL, 1979 

One objective of this project was to compare our 1983 survey data 

with findings reported by the Higher Education Panel in its Selected 
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Characteristics of Full-time Humanities Faculty , June, 1979* (Frank J. 
Atelsek and Irene L. Gomberg; Number 51, August, 1981). 

The methodologies employed in those two studies vary in several ways: 
1. The Panel obtained information about faculty by writing to administrators 
who reported on the faculty while we surveyed faculty individually; our sample 
represents faculty members responding individually; 2) the Panel surveyed 
people teaching English and American literature, history, modern languages, 
and philosophy; we surveyed instructors teaching all humanities subjects; 
3) the questions in the two surveys were not the same; and 4) the Panel sample 
included full-time members only while our sample consisted of 79Z full-time 
and 22% part-time faculty. Despite these differences, some comparisions 
can be made. Table 4 presents these findings: 



• 
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TABLE 4 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHICS CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION PANEL/AND CSCC 
1983 FACULTY SAMPLES. 



Status 



Full-time 
Part-time 



HEP Sample 
Percent 



100 
-0- 



CSCC Sample 
Percent 



79 
22 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



63 
37 



68 
32 



Minority Status 



11 



13 



Highest Degree Held 
Masters 

Doctorate 



75 
20 



73 
23 



N-12,682 



N-1467 



CONTEST AREA COURSES: 1975. 1977. 1983 

An examination of humanities ares by types of courses presented suggests 
the shifting pattern within and between academic disciplines. 
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COMPARISONS BY SUBJECT AREAS, 1975, 1977, 1983 



Comparisons of the percent of colleges offering humanities courses by 
subject area over the three years for which data were gathered reveals a 
slight upward trend. Courses in history, literature, liberal arts, philosophy, 
art history/appreciation, and cultural geography were up whereas course in 
political science, music history/appreciation, social/ethnic studies and 
religious studies were offered by fewer colleges. Foreign languages and 
cultural anthropology remained the same in 1983 as they were in 1985. 
Table 5 presents these percentages. 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



HUMANITIES 


Spring 


Spring 


Spring 


SUBJECT AREA 


1975 


1977 


1983 




(N = 178) 


(N=178) 


(N=173) 


HISTORY 


90% 


92% 


93% 


ScaCe and Local 


28 


26 


31 


Western/World 


82 


83 


76 


United States 


87 


88 


85 


Other World Regions 


28 


23 


26 


Special Groups 


29 


30 


26 


Social History 


25 






POLITICAL SCIENCE 


89% 


9A% 


90% 


American Government 


75 


82 


71 


Local/City/State 


AO 


40 


35 


Comparative 


23 


20 


28 


Tools and Methods 


26 


26 


15 


Specialized (Topical) 


18 


15 


32 


Jurisprudence 


30 


3A 


33 



LITERATURE 


91% 


92% 


93% 


Intro/Survey 


8A 


87 


80 


Ceil re 


38 


36 


35 


Audioes 


20 


17 


2A 


Group 


2A 


22 


22 


Bible 


6 


6 


12 


Popular 


15 


16 


11 


Classics 


10 


9 


10 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


82% 


80% 


82% 


French 


60 


56 


57 


German 


AO 


38 


A5 


Italian 


1 1 


12 


17 


Russian 


9 


7 


A 


Spanish 


70 


68 


72 


Career-related Spanish 


6 


10 


6 


LSL 


26 


33 


27 


C 1 assies 


A 


5 


5 


Other 


8 


1 1 


15 


LIBERAL ARTS /HUMANITIES 


50 


51 


61 


Interd isci pi inary /Survey 


28 


28 


38 


^rhcattr 
EK|Ceelalixed 


2A 


26 


3A 


12 
19 


16 
18 


21 
16 



Table 5 



HUMANITIES COURSES BY SUBJECT AREA 



HUMAN IT I Eb 


Spring 


Spring 


Spring 


SUBJECT AREA 


1975 


1 A T T 

1977 


1 AO O 




/VT_1 7Q\ 


/M_l 7Q\ 




PHILOSOPHY 


66% 


64% 


68Z 


Intro/History 


56 


56 


54 


Ethics 


25 


23 


29 


Logic 








Religions 


0 1 


1 Q 


0 1 


Special 


15 


19 


20 


ART HISTORY/APPRECIATION 


70Z 




TA «y 

7oZ 


In tro/History-Apprec. 


oy 


0 / 


ft/. 


Specialized Culture 


3 


z: 
D 


i: 
0 


Other Specialized Art 


7 


7 


12 


MUSIC 


74Z 


70Z 


A A w 

o9Z 


Intro/Survey 


/J 


Aft 
OO 


/ J 


Jazz 


3 


0 


9 


Specialized 


7 


7 


A 
*» 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


AA% 


A6Z 


AAZ 


Intro/Survey 


39 


A2 


Al 


American Indian 


A 


c 


o 
o 


Folklore /Magic /My th. 


1 


2 


1 


Other Specialized 


12 


1 1 


c 
0 


SOCIAL/ETHNIC STUDIES 


22% 


21% 


lOZ 


Ethnic 


15 


15 


r 

0 


Women 


J 


J 


/. 


Indiviauai 


1 


1 


Z 


Other 


12 


11 


A 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


26Z 


28Z 


2AZ 


In tro/Survey 




1 A 




opcCj.<iXJ.^cU 


1 0 


1 1 


ft 

o 


Texts 


16 


17 


12 


CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 


26% 


22Z 


34% 


Intro/Survey 


26 


21 


32 


Specialized /Regional 


3 


1 


5 



15 
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HUMANITIES COURSES ADDED 



In 1982, several colleges added at least one course in the various 
diciplines. These Figures are presented in Table 6. 



TABLE 6 

HUMANITIES COURSES ADDED BY FIVE OR 
MORE COLLEGES FROM 1977-1982 



Percent of Colleges 

Subject That Added a Course 

LIBERAL ARTS /HUMANITIES 

Introduction to the humanities 27 
Interdisciplinary humanities 
Film history 
Cotranunication studies 



LITERATURE 

Contemporary literature 25 
Bible 

Women's literature 
Science fiction 

Special groups (e.g., literature of the American Indian, 
literature of the old west, writers of the Pacific 
Northwest, juvenile fiction) 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Ethics 23 

Medical-business ethics 

Logic 

Religious studies 



HISTORY 

History of special populations in America 19 
(e.g.. Women, Blacks, Hispanics, Indians, Jews), 

State and local history, history of business and 
labor in the U.S. 

Special topics (e.g., history of architecture, dance, 
sex attitudes, future society) 

Western civilization 




-i; 
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Continued 

^ , . Percent of Colleges 

^"^^^^"^^ That Added a Course 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES J3 
German 
Spanish 
French 

MUSIC HISTORY/APPRECIATION 

American music (e.g., jazz, history of popular music 

in the U.S., Afro-American music, music in American life) 

ART HISTORY/APPRECIATION 
Art history 

Art appreciation (e.g., art in life, art in America) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Current affairs /world problems g 
Special topics (e.g., women in politics, politics in sports, 
American legal thought, human rights, uses of power) 

CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Special topics in cultural anthropology (e.g., myth, magic, 5 
folk religion; medical anthropology, African culture; 
anthropology and the analysis of communications) 
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COMPARISON OF HUMANITIES CLASS SECTIONS. 1977 AND 1983 

In Che five years intervening between 1977 and 1983, Che number of 
class seccions presenced increased in five disciplines and decreased in 
six. Nearly all of Che increase shown in foreign languages (Table 6) was 
in English as a Second Language. 

TABLE 7 

COMPARISONS OF TOTAL HUMANITIES CLASS 
SECTIONS BY SUBJECT AREA FOR 
SPRING 1977 AND SPRING 1983 



Discipline 
AnChropology 

Arc Hiscory/Appreciacion 
Foreign Languages 
His Cory 

HumaniCies (Incerdisciplinary ) 

LiCeraCure 

Music 

Philosophy 
PoliCical Science 
Religious SCudies 
Social SCudies 



1977 1983 
(178 Colleges) (173 Colleges) 



PercenC 
3.2 
3.8 

20.5 

23.0 
7.2 

11.4 
3.3 
6.4 

16.6 
1.5 
3.1 



Percent 
2.1 
4.2 

27.7 

19.9 
7.3 

11.2 
3.4 
6.2 

14.7 
1.4 
1.9 



Percent 
Change 



-1. 1 
+ .4 
+7.2 
-3.1 
+ .1 

- .2 
+ .1 
+ .2 

-1.9 

- .1 
-1.2 
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ENROLLMENT COMPARISONS 



In the five year time span, 1977 to 1983, two disciplines (foreign 
languages and philosophy) showed an increase in enrollments, while history 
showed a two percent decrease* political science, a 2% decrease* and five 
disciplines showed a slight decrease. One discipline, music history/ap- 
preciation, remained the same. 

TABLE 8 

PERCENTAGE* OF TOTAL HUMANITIES CLASS ENROLLMENTS 
BY SUBJECT AREA FOR 1977 AND 1983 

1977* 1983* Percent 

Discipline (178 Colleges) (159 Colleges) Change 





Percent 


Percent 




Cultural Anthropology 


2.8 


2.3 


-0.5 


Art History /Appreciation 


4.6 


4.3 


-0.3 


Foreign Languages 


12.3 


19.2 


+6.9 


History 


25.5 


22.8 


-2.7 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


10.7 


9.8 


-0.9 


Literature 


10.1 


9.6 


-0.5 


Music History /Appreciation 


3.5 


3.5 


0 


Philosophy /Religion 


8.1 


9.0 


+0.9 


Political Science 


19.4 


17.4 


-2.0 


Social Studies /Ethnic/ 


3.1 


2.2 


-0.9 



Cultural Geography 



*Percentages were computed by dividing the total enrollment headcounts per 
discipline for each set of sampled colleges by total humanities enrollment 
for each sample. i q 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 



In Fall, 1983 interdisciplinary courses were offered in 51 percent of 
the community colleges. Over 60 percent of the interdisciplinary courses 
included a literature component- History was included in nearly half of the 
interdisciplinary offerings. Art history/appreciation, music history/ appre- 
ciation, and philosophy were incorporated in over 30 percent of the multi- 
discipline courses. 

The average number of subject areas covered in the interdisciplinary 
courses was as follows: 

Two disciplines - 32% of the courses 

Three disciplines - 26% of the courses 

Four disciplines - 28% of the courses 

Five or six disciplines - 14% of the courses 
Nearly six in ten of the interdisciplinary courses were team taught. 
However, faculty members from various disciplines were involved in the 
planning of 67 percent of these courses. 

Which department received credit for an interdisciplinary course when 
instructors from more than one department were involved? The responses to 
this question were as follows: both or all departments - 46%; the depart- 
ment organizing the course - 44%; and other (usually some combination of 
the above) - 10%. Full-hourly credit was awarded to each faculty member 
involved in team teaching an interdisciplinary course at 51 percent of the 
colleges while partial hourly credit was granted to each instructor at 36 
percent of the institutions. Some other arrangement for awarding hourly credit 
to faculty members team teaching an interdisciplinary course was employed in 
13 percent of the collages. 
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Titles of some of the interdisciplinary offerings and the subjects 
addressed in these courses are listed below» 



COURSE TITLE 

American Military History 

Medical Ethics 
Contemporary Humanities 

Contemporary Understandings 

Business History 
Biological Revolution 
Religion and the Arts 

Greek Achievement 

Art Literature and History: 
Study of the Old Testament 

Energy and Society 

The Indian and American History 

Civilizations of Asia and Africa 

Human Sexuality 

British History 

Medieval History 

Arts and Civilization 

Puerto Rican Society and Culture 

Black Biographical Sketches 



DISCIPLINES INVOLVED 

Economics, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science 

Philosophy and nursing 

Literature, music, art, 
philosophy, drama 

Literature, sociology, econ- 
omics, administration of justice 

History and business 

Philosophy, psychology 

Religion, philosophy a art , 
music , drama 

Poetry, drama, art, philosophy 

Literature and History 

History, sociology, science 

History and anthropology 

History and anthropology 

Sociology and anthropology 

Literature and history 

Literature and history 

Art, history, composition 

History, sociology, English 
composition 

History, art, English composition 
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Continued. 



COURSE TITLE DISCIPLINES INVOLVED 



Business in Literature 

History of Mathematics 

The Human Condition 
through Literature 

Ways of Knowing 

The Art of Being Hiiman 

The Life Cycle Through Literature 
Personality in Literature 
Environment Amid Changing Values 

Art, Music, and Ideas 
Awakening of Individuality 

Understanding Cultures 

Religious Themes in Literature 



Business and literature 

History and mathematics 

Nursing, English literature, 
history, anthropology 

Literature, art, psychology, 
science 

Literature, philosophy, fine 
arts 

Literature and psychology 

Literature and psychology 

Literature, history, philosophy, 
natural sciences 

Art, music, literature, history 

Literature, philosophy, music 
psychology 

Religion, economics, business, 
sociology 

Literature, religion, philosophy 



RECRUITMENT EFFORTS 

Some instructors are especially vigorous in promoting their courses 
and in recruiting students* Occupational students, returning older students, 
and special groups of students (e*g* , women, minorities, senior citizens) 
were actively recruited to humanities courses in over one-half of the com- 
munity colleges* The percentage of colleges in which humanities faculty 
made a special effort to attract various groups of non- traditional students 
into their courses are reported in Table 9* 

TABLE 9 

PERCENT OF COLLEGES IN WHICH NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS WERE RECRUITED 

TO HUMANITIES COURSES 
(151 COLLEGES), 1983 

Recruitment Designed Special No Special 

Efforts Courses Effort 

Percent Percent Percent 

Returning, older students 46 23 46 

Special groups (e*g*, 39 32 48 

women, minorities, 
senior citizens) 

Non-degree students 37 . 19 58 

Occupational students 32 34 49 

Academically underprepared 26 33 51 

students 
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SUPPORT FOR HUMANITIES FACULTY AND PROGRAMS 



In the academic year 1982-1983, seven in ten colleges set aside 
discretionary intramural funds for their humanities staff and programs. 
About 20 percent of all discretionary intramural funds distributed by 
colleges were directed to humanities programs to support such activities 
as instructional development activities, sabbatical leaves, guest speakers, 
and faculty fellowships. 

In the past five years 56 percent of the community colleges received 
funds from external sources that were earmarked for the humanities. On 
average, humanities programs received 16 percent of all external grants 
awarded to the colleges in the sample. 

SUPPORT FOR DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Table 10 shews (1) the percentage of colleges in which humanities 
faculty received i5uppcrt from each of five sources to develop new courses 
or instructional materials in 1981-82; and (2) the average number of 
humanities faculty members who received a particular form of support. 
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TABLE 10 

SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR DEVELOPING NEW COURSES OR NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 1981-82 
(151 Colleges) 

Average Number 

Awarded to 



Percent of Colleges Humanities Faculty 
Sabbatical leaves 29 2.2 
Instructional development grants 26 3,3 
Funds from outside agencies 19 1*7 
Faculty fellowships 10 2,4 
Other 8 2.7 



USE OF MEDIA 

When asked what it would take to make their courses more effective, 43Z 
of the 1977 respondents and 39Z of the 1983 respondents indicated that they 
would lil e more media or instructional materials. Table 11 presents the 
types of media used and the increased usage of these materials. 



TABLE 11 

PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES IN WHICH THE FREQUENCY OF MEDIA USE IN 
HUMANITIES COURSES INCREASED FROM 1977-1982 
(151 COLLEGES) 

Percent 



Audio cassettes » videotapes, records 68 

In-class video cassettes or tapes 60 

Films/film strips 57 

Computer-assisted instruction 38 

Audio-tutorials 33 

Open-circuit TV courses 26 



COMMUNITY SERVICE OFFERINGS 



A copy of the Community Services Survey appears in Appendix A. This 
survey revealed that between 1977 and 1982 the number of arts and humanities 
activities offered by community service divisions increased at 53 percent of 
the colleges, decreased at 13 percent of the collegest and remained the same 
at the remaining 34 percent of the institutions studied. The average rate of 
increase in the number of arts and huamnities activities offered was 19Z; the 
average decrease in the types of offerings was five percent. 

In the academic year 1981-1982, off campus agencies were involved in 
planning or presenting arts and humanities activities in nearly all community 
colleges. Members of musical groups, arts councils, libraries, community 
interest organizations, and local high schools were involved in planning or 



presenting humanities-related activities in over 40 percent of the colleges. 
Representatives from local radio or television stations, civic organizations 
(e»g» , Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce), and senior citizens centers or homes 
participated in the planning or presentation of off-campus humanities activities 
in nearly one-third of the colleges* 

One in three of the regular humanities faculty were involved in planning 
or presenting arts or humanities events offered through community service 
divisions • In 20 percent of the colleges, the faculty in an academic department 
were charged with approving all academic-related non-credit courses* 

Process of approving non-credit courses* In 58% of the colleges, com- 
munity services divisions have the authority for approving the non-credit 
courses they offer* The dean of academic affairs (instruction) must approve 
non-credit offerings in 37 percent of the colleges; a college-wide committee 
must approve all community services non-credit courses in 13 percent of the 
institutions * 

Funding humanities-related activities* The type and number of humanities- 
related activities that were offered either on or off campus during the 1981-82 
academic year are presented below, along wich information on how these activities 
were funded* On average, humanities-related activities offered through com- 
unity service divisions were supported by a combination of college funds - 
63%, participants fees - 24%, and external grants - 13%* 



TABLE 12 

HUMANITIES-RELATED ACTIVITIES OFFERED EITHER 
ON-OR-OFy-CAMPUS IN 1981-1982 
(139 COLLEGES) 

Percentage of Total Cost 
Funded by:* 



Colleges Number of Parti- College External 

Offering Activity Activities cipants Funds Grants 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Concerts, recitals 



musical events 


90.3 


11.3 


17.8 


70.3 


10.0 


Art exhibits 


84. 5 


5.1 


15.4 


70.0 




Lectures, seminars 


81.5 


7.1 


15.7 


63.7 


16.3 


Theatrical productions 


77.2 


3.4 


31.1 


63.3 


5.0 


Film series 


65.0 


3.7 


18.2 


65.2 


15.5 


Activities highlighting a 












particular ethnic group 












(i.e., Black Culture Week, 
Asian Culture Week) 


58.4 


1.3 


14.4 


75.5 


8.6 


Tour of local cultural 












facilities (e.g., archi- 
tectural or historical sites) 


55.6 


3.3 


41.8 


55.0 


3.2 


Communi ty-based forums 

on humanities-related issues 


45.8 


1.4 


22.0 


42.5 


27.4 


Historical or period 












celebrations (e.g. , 












Renaissance Fair, County 
Centennial; 


40.8 


.6 


25.8 


57.8 


11.6 


Other 


26.5 


• 4 









^Participants fees paid by the people atte^ ding the event 
College Funds-regularly budgeted and schedule funds 
External Grants-special project funds 
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COMPARISON OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 1975. 1983 



Some increases in professional activities appeared over the 1975-1983 
time span. 

TABLE 13 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF HUMANITIES INSTRUCTORS 



1975 1983 
(N-1493) (N-1467) 
Percent Percent 



Percent 
Increase 



Have you ever 



Received a formal award 
for outstanding teaching 

Taught courses with faculty 
members outside your department 

Had an article published 

Attended a conference or 
symposium related to teaching 

Co-authored a book. 

Applied to an outside agency 
for a grant 

Received grant from own college 

Received stipend from private 
foundation 

Received grant from federal/ 
state agency 



21 

27 

29 

76 
13 

25 
4 

7 

6 



23 

35 
34 

78 
19 

25 
10 

12 

25 



8 
5 

2 
6 

0 
6 



19 



The 19% increase in grants from federal and state agencies is notable 
because it was during this period that NEH increased its awards to community 
colleges. Since the 1983 survey asked about sources of outside income* we 
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were able to see how much assistance federal and state agencies, in particular 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, has provided for faculty members 
in community colleges. 

SATISFACTION 

One measure of satisfaction was obtained by a survey item eliciting plans 
for the future. 

TABLE 14 
FIVE YEARS FROM NOW 
HOW ATTRACTIVE WOULD YOU FIND 



A faculty position at a 
four-year college or university 

A faculty position at another 
community or junior college 

An administrative position 

in a community or junior college 

A position at a school outside 
the United States 

A position in a professional 
association 

Any position but at this college 

A non-teaching, non-academic 
position 

I would be doing what I am 
doing now 

I have no idea 



Very Attractive 
1975 1983 
X X 

35 



Somewhat Attractive Unattractive 



42 
22 
15 
24 

6 

6 



41 
8 



17 
11 
18 

6 

4 

12 

53 
10 



1975 
X 



38 

44 

26 

41 

27 
21 

27 

43 
14 



1983 
X 



38 

38 

25 

38 

29 
20 

33 

35 
12 



1975 1983 
X X 



20 

34 

59 

35 

68 
75 

64 

16 

78 



27 
44 
64 
44 

65 

77 

55 

12 
76 
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Our 1975 and 1983 respondents also see a non-teaching, non-academic position 
as very attractive (3Z in 1975 and 12% in 1983). Satisfaction, compliance, 
and /or a sense of reality, which allows the faculty to know that they are 
employed at a time when teaching positions are difficult to find, are indicated 
by the facts that they remain in teaching and they appear satisfied with their 
present institution. Also, they eschew faculty positions at four-year colleges 
or universities and at other community colleges; administrative positions in 
community colleges; academic positions outside the United States; and "Any 
position but this college." 

ASSISTANCE 

Comparisons were made of the avaliability and utilization of assistance 
for the faculty. Compared to 1977, faculty members generally have slightly 
less assistance available to them in terms of clerical and paraprofessional 
help, test scoring facilities, and media production — perhaps another reflection 
of the fiscal problems in many community colleges. When such help is available 
to them, they tend to make slightly less use of it. Only in the case of 
media production facilities /assistance do somewhat more instructors now 
utilize this help (1975 - 41%; 1983 - 49Z) . 
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TABLE 15 










ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE/USED 








Assistance 


Will 


Utilize 




available 


this 


term 




1977 


?.983 


1977 


1983 








(N-860) 


(N-1467) 




Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




Clerical help 80 


71 


59 


57 




Test-scoring facilities 45 


43 


17 


17 




Tutors 40 


33 


21 


17 




Readers 13 


7 


5 


3 




Paraprof essional aides/ 13 


7 


6 


6 




instructional assistance 










Media production facilities/ 










assistance 68 


67 


41 


49 




Library /bibliographical 










assistance 82 


73 


54 


51 




IMPROVING COURSES 










When it comes to activities or assistance that instructors see as 






particularly useful in improving their course 


, today's respondents do not 




differ much from the 1977 sample when they were first asked 


about such 






help. 
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TABLE 16 
WHAT WOULD IT TAKE 
TO MAKE THE COURSE BETTER? 



1977 
(N-860) 
Percent 



1983 
(N-1467) 

Percent 



More freedom to choose materials 10 

More interaction with colleagues 21 
or administrators 

Less interference from colleagues 

or administrators 5 

Larger class (more students) 13 

Smaller class 27 

More reader /paraprofessional aides 12 

More clerical assistance 19 

More media or instructional materials 43 

Stricter prerequisites for admission 

to class 22 

Fewer or no prerequisites for admission 

to class ^ 

Instructor release time to develop 

course and/or materials 38 

Special assistance for underprepared 
students 

Professional development opportunities 

for instructors 36 



9 
20 

4 
14 
25 
13 
17 
39 

22 



38 



45 



39 



Despite their limited use of media, "More media or instructional materials" 
are still seen as most desirable (1977 - 43%; 1983 - 39%), followed by "Instructor 
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release time to develop course and/or materials"(38% for both 1977 and 1983); 
"Professional development opportunities for instructors" (1977 - 36%, 1983- 
39%) and "Smaller class" (1977 - 27%; 1983 - 25%). 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 

What emphasis do instructors give to various classroom activities? 
Our respondents were asked about a designated activities' strength in 
determining a student's grade, (see Table 17) 
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TABLE 17 



EMPHASIS GIVEN TO CLASS RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Not included in 

detenaining 
student's grade 
1977 1983 



Included but 
counts less 

than 25Z 
toward grade 
1977 1983 



Counts 25Z 

or more 
toward grade 
1977 1983 



(N-860) (N-1467) (N-860) (N-1467) (N-860) (N-1467) 





z 


% 


1 


2 




X 


class 


35 


31 


37 


36 


28 


till 


r a[ cLo WLJ.LLCU J-lt L.J.aoo 








21 


12 


12 


Quick score/objective tests 


33 


34 


26 


22 


41 


44 


Essay exams 


35 


31 


19 


20 


47 


49 


Field reports 


84 


81 


13 


15 


3 


4 


Oral recitations 


60 


58 


31 


30 


10 


12 


Workbook completion 


89 


84 


9 


12 


2 


4 


Regular/Class attendance 


46 


36 


44 


53 


10 


11 


Participation in 
class discussion 


31 


33 


55 


55 


14 


12 


Individual discussions 
with instructor 


83 


85 


15 


13 


2 


2 


Other 


91 


82 


4 


10 


6 


8 



Looking at activities that count 25% or more in determining the grade, 
the most recent respondents showed increases over the 1977 sample in terms 
of papers written outside class (28Z; 33%), quick score objective test 
(41%; 44%), essay exams (47%; 49%), field reports (3%; 4%), oral recitations 
(10%; 11%) • Although most of these increases are slight and caution must 
be used in interpreting such small increments, taken together it would seem 
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that instructors are becoming more demanding, stricter in their requirements 
for students in the classes about which they were reporting* 

COMPARISON OF HUMANITIES AND LIBERAL ARTS INSTRUCTORS 

The two samples responding to the 1983 Instructor Survey were compared 
on most survey items. The 1467 humanities instructors from 159 colleges 
and the 403 liberal arts instructors from 38 colleges in six urban college 
districts — Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Maricopa (Phoenix), Miami-Dade, and 
St. Louis, — provided interesting information. 

Students and Courses * While all courses taught by these two groups 
of respondents were academic in nature, the average number of students 
per class varied slightly, with a mean of 26 for the total sample and 29 
for the six district sample. In both cases, however, there tended to be 
19 full-time students per class. These classes were arrayed as remedial/ 
developmental, introductory /general, and advanced /second level. In the 
smaller sample (six districts), a few more classes were considered to be 
advanced or second level (25% as compared to 17% in the larger sample. 

When asked about the emphasis given to eleven specific classroom 
activities in determining students grades, papers written outside class 
and essay exams weighed more heavily for the humanities sample than for 
the liberal arts sample. For example, 33% of the humanities instructors 
reported that papers written outside class counted 25% or more in determining 
the course grade, as compared with 19% of the six district sample. Essay 
exams counted 25% or more in determining the course grade for 50% of the 
humanities sample, compared with 37% of the smaller sample. Conversely, 
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57% of the smaller group emphasized quick score objective tests as counting 
over 25Z of the grade; the larger group indicated 45Z, The larger group 
of humanities instructors required their students to read 448 pages (mean 
score) while the liberal arts people indicated a mean of 413 pages • 

Taking these responses as a whole, it would seem that the humanities 
sample tends to expect more writing and reading of their students than does 
the smaller liberal arts sample. Such an interpretation, however, is clouded 
by the fact that most of the instructors in the smaller group teach subjects 
other than the humanities — including mathematics, physics, and chemistry — which 
do not typically lend themselves to much writing. This point is corroborated 
by the fact that five percent more of the liberal arts than the humanities 
instructors emphasized '*other", which includes special exams and lab work. 
Table 18 presents these findings in detail. 
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TABLE 18 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES COUNTING 25Z OR MORE 
TOWARD CLASS GRADE 



Humanities 
Instructors 

(N-1467) 

Percent 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 
(N-403) 
Percent 



Papers written outside of class 


33 


19 


Papers written In class 


13 


16 


yuic K. score / ou J Li. w lcsl 


45 


57 


Essay exams 


50 


37 


Field reports 


5 


4 


Oral recitations 


13 


8 


Workbook completion 


4 


4 


Regular class attendance 


11 


8 


Participation In class discussions 


12 


8 


Individual discussions with Instructor 


2 


1 


Other (Special Exams, Lab Work) 


6 


11 


Support £snd Desire One of the more 


consistent cries of 


instructors 



nationwide Is the desire for course assistance. Considerable discrepancies 
exist, however, between the assistance available to them and the assistance 
they actually utilize. 

Table 15 compares responses to thi6 tem for the 1977 and 1983 nationwide 
sample of humanities instructors. Table 19 compares the two cohorts of instructors 
who responded to the 1983 survey. 
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TABLE 19 

AVAILABILITY OF ASSISTANCE AND ITS UTILIZATION 



Clerical help 
Test-scoring facilities 
Tutors 
Readers 

Paraprofessional aides/ 
instructional assistants 

Media production facili- 
ties/assistance 

Library /bibliographical 
assistance 



Humanities Instructors 
(N-1467) 



Assistance Utilized Difference 
available 

Percent Percent Percent 

71 57 -14 

43 17 -26 

33 17 -16 

7 3 - 4 

9 6 - 3 

67 49 "18 

73 51 -22 



Liberal Arts Instructors 
(N-403) 



Assistance Utilized Difference 
available 

Percent Percent Percent 

74 56 -18 

61 27 -34 

45 28 -17 

11 4 - 5 

15 10 - 5 

66 45 -19 

70 39 -31 



30 
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Despite this less-than-enthusiastic use of assistance, when the two 
cohorts of instructors were asked what they thought would make their course 
better, over 30% indicated more media or instructional materials; 13% of the 
total and 21% of the liberal arts respondents noted more reader /par aprofessional 
aides; and 17% of the total and 21% of the smaller cohort pointed to more clerical 
assistance. If this help were available, would they use it? 



TABLE 20 
EDUCATIONAL PREFERENCES 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N«1467) 
Percent 



Liberal Arts 
Ins tructors 

(N«403) 

Percent 
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More freedom to choose materials 

More interaction with colleagues 
or administrators 

Less interference from colleagues 
or administrators 

Larger class (more students) 

Smaller class 

More reader /paraprofessional aides 

More clerical assistance 

More media or instructional materials 

Stricter prerequisties for admission 
CO class 

Fewer or no prerequisites for 
admission to class 

Instructor release time to develop 
course and/or materials 

Special assistance tor underprepared 
students 

Professional development opportunities 
for instructors 



20 

4 
14 
25 
13 
17 
39 

22 



38 



45 



15 

6 
7 
32 
21 
21 
31 

35 
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41 



36 

56 
31 



Demographics . Differences among variables dealing with the respondents 
themselves are slight, implying that people teaching academic subjects in 
colleges across the country are quite alike. The following table presents 
the teaching experience of these two samples. 



TABLE 21 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



High School 



At any College 



At this College 



Humanities Liberal Arts 
Instructors Instructors 



Less than 
one year 

I- 2 years 
3-4 years 
5-10 years 

II- 20 years 
Over 20 years 



(N-715) 
Percent 

9 
22 
21 
31 
13 

4 



(N-175) 
Percent 

II 
16 
15 
33 
18 
7 



Humanities Liberal Arts Humanities Liberal 
Instructors Instructors Instructors Arts 
(N-1467) (N-403) 



Percent 

4 
9 
9 

20 
46 
12 



Percent 

2 

8 

9 
20 
44 
16 



(N-1467) Instructors 

(N«403) 
Percent Percent 



4 
6 
9 
26 
50 
6 



4 
5 
8 
24 
48 
11 
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Faculty from the six large urban districts tend to be somewhat older 
than their humanities counterparts across the country who work in various- 
sized colleges and different geographic locations. Whereas 72% in the former 
group are over 40 years old and 35% are over 50 years, 64% of the latter 
are over 40 and 31% over 50 years. 

TABLE 22 
AGE OF FACULTY 



Age 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 
(N-403) 

Percent 



<^30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
> 61 



3 
32 
33 
20 
11 



3 
25 
37 
11 
12 



Ethnic backgrounds vary little between the two cohorts responding to the 
1983 survey. While the current sample of humanities faculty tend to include 
more ethnic minorities than they had in the 1975 Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges survey (Table 3)* a slightly greater mix is found among 
the smaller cohort, the liberal arts instructors — perhaps because they are 
teaching only in urban institutions. 
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TABLE 23 
ETHNICITY 



Humanities Liberal Arts 

Instructors Instructors 

(N-1418) (N-394) 

Percent Percent 

American Indian /Alaskan I 0»3 

Black/Afro-American 4 6 

Chicano 2 2 

Other Hispanic 3 4 

Asian/Pacific Islander Filipino 1 2 

White /Caucasian 87 85 

Other 2 1 



Gender is also consistent between these two cohorts. Male faculty 
members represent 68% of the humanities sample and 69% of the liberal 
arts sample» and females> 32% and 31%. 

Degrees held vary slightly, with more doctorates in the liberal arts 
sample* Data on the highest degree earned for the humanities group reveal 
73% masters and 23X doctorates. The liberal arts respondents in the six 
districts claimed the masters for 7 IX and the doctorate ^ for 27Z. In 
previous reports, Cohen and Brawer (1977) predicted a rise in the number 
of instructors holding the doctorate, z^id this seems to be borne out. For 
example, in 1975, 162 of the humanities instructors claimed the doctorate; 
in 1977, 19%. 

*Cohen, Arthur M. and Brawer, Florence B. The Two-Year College Instructor Today . 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1977 
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On the other hand, in 1975, 24Z reported working on the doctorate whereas 
the 1983 survey indicated 18Z of the humanities and 16% of the liberal arts 
instructors so doing* Since many individuals aquire doctorates concomitantly 
with teaching in the colleges,* and since there are so few new hires now, 
the ratio of non-doctorates goes down. These figures again help support 
our thesis of an older, more degreed, and more entrenched faculty teaching 
the humanities in community colleges today. 

Professional Activities How, then, do these faculty members address 
their work? What are the differences among instructors teaching the humanities 
exclusively and those who teach other liberal arts courses? The humanities 
group seems to have been considerably more active professionally in the past 
three years than the liberal arts group. (see Table 24) 



*Brawer, Florence B. and Fried '.ander» Jack. Science and Social Science in the 
Two-Year College Topical Paper Number 69, July 1979, Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges and ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. 



TABLE 24 



SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 

(N'.AOS) 

Percent 



Gone off campus to attend a conference or 
symposium related to teaching 

Received an instructional development grant 
from the college 

Received released time to work on curriculum 
or instruction 

Received in-service credit toward augmented 
salary 

Received college funds for travel 
Received paid sabbatical leave 



79 

11 

13 

11 
52 
10 



74 

10 

13 

11 
35 
8 



This same sense of involvement pertains to the faculty's affiliation with 
professional organizations. 
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TABLE 25 



AFFILIATION WITH PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Member 



Attended Regional 
or National Meeting 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal 

Arts Inst, 
(N-403) 
Percent 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Presented a Paper 



Liberal 
Arts Inst, 
(N-403) 

Percent 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal 
Arts Inst. 
(N-403) 

Percent 



A state or 
national fac- 
ulty organiza- 
tion such as 
the American 
Federation of 
Teachers , Na- 
tional Education 
Association 



58 



61 



18 



19 



A state or 
national disci- 
plinary asso- 
ciation such as 
American Histori- 
cal Association, 
National Council 
of Teachers of 
English, American 
Psychological 
Association 



63 



57 



43 



37 



15 



11 
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Using organizational affiliation as a measure, the humanities group appears 
to be more professionally oriented than the smaller liberal arts sample. They 
tend more to be members of professional organizations and more to have engaged 
in developmental activities pertaining to their teaching. In fact, the humanities 
faculty total 37% more in the activities than the liberal arts faculty, who exceed 
in only 8% of the designated functions — receiving a formal award for outstanding 
teaching (22%), publishing an article in a disciplinary journal (1%)., receiving 
a stipend or grant from a state or federal government agency (1%), and teaching 
a portion of their course to students in an occupational program (3%). This 
latter finding - teaching to occupational students - is probably accounted 
for by the fact that the liberal arts group included science instructors who 
would be responsible for teaching nursing and other science involved students. 
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TABLE 26 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 



Have you ever: 

Received a formal award for outstanding teaching? 

Authored or co-authored a published book? 

Had an article published in a journal in your field? 

Taught courses jointly with faculty members outside 
your department? 

Taught a portion of your course l.o students in an 
occupational program? 

Developed extracurricular humanities activities 
(e.g., colloquium, exhibits, concerts)? 

Gone to a local high school to recruit students 
for your academic program 

Promoted your own classes through presentations 
or advertisements on campus? 

Applied to an outside agency for a research grant 
to study a problem in your field? 

Received a stipend or grant from: 

o a private foundation (e.g., Danforth, Ford)? 

o a professional association (e.g., American 
Historical Association)? 

o a state or federal government agency (e.g.. 
National Endowment of the Humanities)? 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



24 
20 
35 



37 



42 



66 



37 



55 



27 



13 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 

(N-407) 

Percent 



26 
19 
36 



33 



45 



46 



33 



51 



25 



12 



27 



29 



Of those who reported that they had received a grant in the past three years, 
the humanities sample had 175 (of 1467) instructors who had received a grant from 
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an outside agency (median of $2,502), and 99 who received a grant from their 
own college (median, $1,000)* Of the smaller liberal arts sample of 403 
instructors, 22 had received outside grants (median, $4,000) and 26, college 
grants (median, $913). Thus, 19Z of the humanities instructors had received 
grants whereas 12Z of the liberal arts instructors had received them. When 
the sources of grants were indicated, it was noted that the National Endowment 
for the Humanities had contributed very heavily — and this, of course, accounts 
for the larger percent of the humanities sample so being served. On the other 
hand, we could also argue the point that humanities instructors are more likely 
to develop proposals than their counterparts in the liberal arts, f ^ecially 
since the National Science Foundation has been so reduced in funding in the past 
three years. 

Along a similar vein, humanities instructors seem more aggressive in aug- 
menting their salaries by activities related to their teaching field. Of the 
respondents, 79% in the humanities and 78% in the liberal arts samples reported 
full-time academic sL<;t-.:s. (see Table 27) 
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TABLE 27 

PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS AUGMENTING SALARY 
THROUGH TEACHING RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 

(N-403) 

Percent 



Paid consultant 

Overload or summer school teaching 
Lectures, reading, art work 
Sales of texts or workbooks 
Other (Most, science-related) 



11 
13 
8 
8 
16 



5 

13 
6 
2 

10 



Of the 1983 respondents, 79Z in the humanities sample and 78Z in the 
liberal arts sample reported full-time academic status. 

Community college instructors responding to the 1975 Humanities Suxrvey 
were assessed on a construct called satisfaction. Although few of the original 
items in this scale were included in the 1983 survey, thus making it impossible 
CO reconstruct the scale, the current two groups of respondents seem somewhat 
more satisfied on specific items. This is despite the popularity of the notion 
of '*burnout/* For example, when asked what position they anticipate as 
attractive five years hence, both groups of respondents preferred doing what 
they were presently doing. 
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TABLE 28 

ANTICIPATED POSITIONS FIVE YEARS HENCE 



Very Attractive Somewhat Attractive 

Huiaanltles Liberal Humanities Liberal 

Instructors Arts Inst* Instructors 

(N-1467) (N-407) (N-1467) (N-407) 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Unattractive 



Humanities 
Arts Inst. Instructors 
(N-1467) 
Percent 



Liberal 

Arts Inst* 
(N-A07) 
Percent 



A faculty position 
at a four-year 
college or university 

A faculty position 
at another commun- 
ity or junior 
college 

An administrative 
position in a 
community or 
Junior college 

A position at 
a school outside 
the United States 

A position in a 

professional 

association 

Any position 
outside current 
college 

A non- teaching, 

non-academic 

position 

Continuing in 
present position 

No idea 



35 24 38 

17 14 38 

11 9 25 

18 14 38 
6 4 29 
4 2 20 

12 9 33 

53 59 35 

10 4 9 



39 28 37 

35 44 51 

18 64 73 

30 44 57 

21 65 75 

13 77 86 

33 55 58 

32 12 9 

4 30 63 
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Satisfaction, compliance, and/or a sense of reality that allows the 
faculty to realize they are employed at a tine when teaching positions are 
at a premium, are indicated by the facts that they remain in teaching and 
they appear satisfied with their present institution. Also, they eschew 
faculty positions at four-year colleges or universities, at other community 
colleges, administrative positions in community colleges, academic positions 
outside the United States, and "any position but this college." 

For those respondents who did see a non-academic position as attractive, 
the responses vary slightly for the two groups. 



TABLE 29 

NON-ACADEMIC POSITIONS SEEN AS ATTRACTIVE 



Business 
Government 
Non-profit 
Self-employed 

Retired/Not in labor force 



Humanities 
Instructors 
(N-753) 
Percent 

18 
16 
14 
9 
14 



Liberal Arts 
Instructors 

(N-194) 

Percent 

22 
12 
10 
40 
16 



IMPLICATIONS AND USE OF DATA 



Taken as a whole, the humanities and liberal arts faculties, both of 
whom might be called the academic faculty, seem to be consistent in many 
of cheir responses. Yet, differences do appear in certain areas and these 
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might be considered if some institutions attempt to merge divisions or 
departments* 

The data also provide useful information for education leaders who 
are considering the effectiveness of services that support instruction* 
The differences between availability and utilization of support services 
could hinge on institutional factors that are revisable, such as providing 
faculty with greater accessibility to media services and paraprofessional 
aides, shorter turnaround time for clerical assistance and test scoring, 
a printed review mechanism for media equipment and programs that is updated 
regularly, and modified policies regarding sabbaticals and travel. Educational 
decision makers need to consider these services in conjunction with instructors* 
academically related preferences. The preferences and the services converge 
at a number of points, but utilization of the services indicates more 
potential than actual use. 

In addition, education leaders developing long-range staffing plans 
should consider that almost a third of the faculty nationwide is past age 
50 in some districts, 20 percent are past age 60. Decisions about replacing 
these academic positons will have an impact on the budget as well as on 
instructional and departmental alignments. 

Whatever the reasons or directions to take, these data may better help 
administrators and faculty members to make informed decisions and to under- 
stand some of the issues surrounding the role of academic instructors today 
in community colleges nationwide. 

In addition to these data gathering and data interpreting efforts, and to 
the regular dissemination activities presented in the Appendices other uses 
are being made of the survey results. A dissertation is currently underway 
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at UCLA, using 1975, 1977, and 1983 Center surveys of instructors teaching 
the humanities in community colleges tiationwide. Maida Hastings is repli- 
cating portions of the design used by Roberta Lee in her dissertation, which 
utilized the 1975 survey results to establish adult developmental patterns. 
Ms. Hastings is examining these pattersn as they relate to teaching profes- 
sionalism and involvement in respondents co the 1983 survey. 

All in all, the Center for the Study of Community Colleges* efforts in 
enhancing the humanities seem to have taken root. More colleges are working 
to increase humanities enrollments, and efforts are still being made to integrate 
humanities into occupational programs. Whereas the humanities received com- 
paratively little attention in community colleges prior ot 1974, we find 
that they are now more popular and certainly more visible. We shall continue 
to disseminate our findings and to discuss recommendations emanating from this 
and previous projects, as well as to develop other ideas for revitalizing the 
humanities in two-year colleges nationwide. 



f 



PAPERS, REPORTS AND SPEECHES DELIVERED 



Date 



October 15, 1982 



October 15, 1982 



November 12, 1982 



Presentation /Title 

CCHA Convention. Speech 
"Strengthening the Humanities" 

CCHA Convention. "The Future of 
the Liberal Arts" 

CA. Community College Academic 
Senate Speech "Ways of Strength- 
ening the Liberal Arts in Com- 
munity Colleges 



Place or Publication 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 



Number of 
Attendees 



30 



30 



Los Angeles 



40 



November 12, 1982 
November 12, 1982 



Speech "Future Directions" 

"The Need for A Community 
College General Education 
Test "-Speech at Ca. Community 
Academic Senate 



Harbor College 



Los Angeles 



107 



40 



November 12, 1982 



CA. Community College. Academic 
Senate "A Statistical Portrait 
of the Liberal Arts in Community 
Colleges" 



Los Angeles 



40 



November 19, 1982 

November 19, 1982 
November 19, 1982 

December 3, 1982 
December 3, 1982 
December 6, 1982 



CCHA Meeting. "Strengthening 
the Liberal Arts" 

CCHA Meeting 

CCHA Meeting "Trends in the 
Liberal Arts 



San Francisco 
San Francisco 



San Francisco 

Workshop: Defining the Curriculum St. Louis 

Workshop: Defining the Curriculum St. Louis 

Three presentations on Liberal Arts 

and the Community Colleges Kansas City 



50 
50 

50 
50 
50 

60,80,60 
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PAPERS, REPORTS AND SPEECHES DELIVERED 



Date 
March 15, 1983 

April 26 y 1983 

April 26 y 1983 
June , 1983 

June , 1983 



July 7, 1983 
September 20, 1983 
September , 1983 

October 21 , 1983 

November 17, 1983 
November 17, 1983 



Presentation/Title 



Trends in Curriculum 



Advancing the Liberal 
Arts "The Genreal Academic 
Assessment 

"Trends in Curriculum 
1977-1983" 

Increasing Student 
Participation in the 
Liberal Arts 



Fact Sheet for ERIC 
Publication "Liberal Arts 
in Community Colleges 
Curriculum and Students 

LAACD The Group (Round Table) 



Teaching the Liberal Arts 



Connecting the Liberal Arts 
within the Community 



Surveying the Faculty, 
Testing the Students, ASHE 

Surveying the Faculty, CCHA 

Comparing Humanities 
Instructors 



Number of 

Place or Publication Attendees 



ERIC published 
report 



60,80.60 



AACJC, New Orleans 75 



AACJC Conference, 
New Orleans 



New Directions , 
June 83, No. 42 



75 



West Los Angeles 

College 10 

St. Louis Community 
College 60 



Community Service 
Catalyst 



San Francisco 40 
San Francisco 35 



San Francisco 



35 
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APPENDIX A 



Instructor Survey 
Facilitator Survey 
Conununity Services Survey 
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Center for the Study of Community Colleges 

^ • . T . • INSTRUCTOR SURVEY 



Your college is participating in a nationwide study conducted by the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges under a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. The study is concerned with the 
humanities in two-year colleges— how they are taught by faculty and supported by administrators. 

This survey asks questions about one of your classes. The information gathered will help inform groups making 
policies that affect the liberal arts. All information is treated as confidential and at no time will your answers be 
singled out. Our concern is with aggregate instructional practices as discerned in a national sample. 
We recognize that the survey is time<onsuming, and we appreciate your efforts in completing it. Thank you. 



la. Your college's class schedule indicates that in Spring, 1983 you are teaching: 



(Course) 



(Section) 

If this dass was assigned to a different instructor, please allow that person to complete this survey. 



If the dass is not being taught this term, please give us the reason why, and then return the uncompleted 
survey form in the accompanying envelope. 



b. Class is not being taught because: (explain briefly). 



PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS IN REUTION TO THE SPECIFIED CLASS. 
2. a. How many studenU are enrolled in this class?. 



b. Approximately how many students in this dass are: 

Full time students (12 or more units) 



15-1« 



Enrolled in occupational programs. 



17-18 



Taking the class as a graduation requirement. 
Taking the class for their own interest 



3. Which one of the folloiving categories best describes " 
this dass? 

Remedial/ Developmental □ ^ 

Introductory/General □ ^ 

Advanced/Second Level □ ' 



19-20 



21-22 



4. Please indicate the emphasis given to each of the 
following student activities in this class. 



Not induded in 

determining 
student's grade ' 



Papers written outside of class .... 

Papers written in class 

Quick-score/objective tests .... 

Essay exams 

Field reports 

Oral recitations 

Workbook completion 

Regular class attendance . 
Participation in class discussions . . , , 
Individual discussions with instructor 
Other (please specify): 



Included but 
counts less 
than 25% 
toward grade ^ 



Counts 25% 
or more 
toward grade ^ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


Z4 


□ 


□ 


□ 


» 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2» 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2« 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


30 


□ 


□ 


□ 


31 


□ 


□ 


□ 


32 


□ 


□ 


□ 


33 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3« 



5. How many pages are students required to read for this dass? 

In texts and assigned books 

gl^^er (e.g., newsp^pers,^ lournai articles, handouts) 



35.38 
39.4 2 



59 



6. Which of these types of assistance are available to you this term? Which «nli you utilize? CHECK AS MANY AS 
APPLY. 



Clerical help 

Test-scoring facilities 

Tutors 

Readers 

Paraprofessional aides/instructional assistants. 

Media production facilities/assistance 

Library/bibliographical assistance 



Assistance Is 
available to me 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



41 

47 
4t 
II 
II 
II 



Will utilize 
this term 

□ 

□ ^ 



7. Although this course may be very effective, what would it take to make it better? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

More freedom to choose materials □ 

More interaction with colleagues or administrators □ 

Less interference from colleagues or administrators □ 

Larger class (more students) □ 

Smaller class □ 

More reader/paraprofessional aides □ 

More clerical assistance □ 

More media or instructional materials □ 

Stricter prerequisites for admission to class □ 

Fewer or no prerequisites for admission to class □ 

Instructor release time to develop course and/or materials □ 

Special assistance for underprepared students □ 

Professional development opportunities for instructors □ 



17 
%% 
It 
•0 

• 1 
•3 
•3 
M 
•I 

• 7 
•I 
•I 



THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOU AND YOUR PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 



8. How many years have you taught? 



Less than one year . . 

1 -2 years 

3-4 years 

5-10 years . . 
11-20 years 
Over 20 years. 



In high school''' 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



At any college'' At this college'^ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



9. At this college, are you considered to be a: 

Full-time faculty member 

Part-time faculty member .... 
Department or division chairperson 
Administrator 



73 

□ * 



10. what Is the highest degree you presently hold? 

Associate □ 

Bachelor's □ 

Master's □ 

Doctorate □ 

None. □ 



1 1 . Toward what kind of advanced degree are you 
currently working? 



DoctOfcil degree 



ERjo^ne 



12. Are you: 



□ 5 



Male. 



Female . 



13. What is your year of birth? 19. 



60 



14. What is your radal/Hhnic background? 

• American Indian/Alaskan □ ^ 
Black/Afro-American □ * 
Chicano □ ' 

Other Hispanic □ * 



,^sian/Pacif(C Islander/Filipino □ • 
White/Caucasian □ • 

Other (specify) □ ' 



15. in the PAST THREE YEARS, have you: 

Yes' No^ 

Cone off campus to attend a conference or symposium 



related to teaching? □ D 

Received an instructional development grant 

from the college? □ □ 

Received released time to work on curriculum 

or instruction? □ □ 

Received in-service credit toward augmented salary? □ □ 

Received college funds for travel ? □ □ 

Received a paid sabbatical leave? □ □ 



16. What has been your affiliation with professional organizations in the PAST THREE YEARS? CHECK AS MANY AS 
APPLY: 



A state or national faculty organization such as the 
American Federation of Teachers, National Education 
Association 

A state or national disciplinary association such as 
American Historical Association, National Council of 
Teachers of English, American Psychological Association . 



Member 



□ 



•I 



Attended 
a Regional or 
National Meeting 



□ 



Presented 
a Paper 



□ 



17. Have you ever: 

Received a formal award for outstanding teaching? 

Authored or co-authored a published book? 

Had an article published in a journal in your field? 

Taught courses jointly with faculty members 
outside your department? 



Taught a portion of your course to students in 
an occupational program? 



Developed extracurricular humanities activities (e.g., 
colloquium, exhibits, concerts)? 

Gone to a local high school to recruit students 

for your academic program? 

Promoted your own classes through presentations or 
advertisements on campus? 

Applied to an outside agency for a research grant 
to study a problem in your field ? 

Received a stipend or grant from: 

• a private foundation Ce.g., Danforth, Ford)? 

• a professional association (e.g., American 
Historical Association)? 



^ a state or federal government agency (e.g., 
hl\lCu/ona/ Endowment for the Humanities)? . . . 



ei 



Yes' 

□ 


No* 

□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


«« 


□ 


□ 


(t 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


17 


□ 


□ 


$1 


□ 


□ 


*l 


□ 


□ 


100 


□ 


□ 


101 


□ 


□ 


102 


□ 


□ 


103 



18* If you have received a grant in the past three years please indicate the source and amount of the largest of each: 

Outside agency: . " Amount: $ '^-'^ 

Your college: Amount: $ 

19* In the PAST YEAR, by what percent was your base college salary augmented by paid activities RELATED TO YOUR 
TEACHING FIELD, for example: 

Paid consultant % 

Overioad or summer school teaching % 

Lectures, readings, art work % 

Sales of your texts or workbooks % 

Other (specify) % 

20* FIVE YEARS FROM NOW (1988) you might be considering the following positions. How attractive do they appear to 
you at this time? 



A faculty position at a four-year college 
or university 



Very Somewhat Un* 

Attractive ' Attractive ' Attractive ' 



A faculty position at another community 
or junior college 

An administrative position in a community 
or junior college 

A position at a school outside the U.S 

A position in a professional association . . . . 

Any position but this college. 

A non-teaching, non-academic position . . . . 

I would be doing what I am domg now . . . . 

I have no idea 



□ 


□ 


□ 


114 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I2( 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1J7 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I2t 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I2» 


□ 


□ 


□ 


110 


□ 


□ 


□ 


111 


□ 


□ 


□ 


III 



21 • If a non-academic position appears attractive, what type of position appeals to you most? 

Business/Corporate □ ' 

Government □ 2 

Non-profit organization ... 

Self-employed □ * 

Retired/Not m labor force □ * 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 

Thank you for completing this survey. Please seal the completed questionnaire in the envelope that is addressed to the 
project facilitator on your campus and return it to that person. After collecting surveys from all participants, the facilitator 
will forward the sealed envelope to the Center. 

We appreciate your participation m this project. 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



October 25, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

As we indicated in our recent letter, we need your assistance in gathering 
information regarding the humanities at your college. 

Here are two survey forms • The Facilitator Survey asks about funding and 
curriculum* The Community Services Survey asks about extra-curricular 
activities and college/comDunity involvements* We need to have both these 
forms completed and returned to us within two weeks* You may choose to 
complete them yourself or you may want to involve people with special 
program responsibility. 

All information is treated as confidential. At no time will answers from 
any person or any single institution be revealed. Our concern is with 
aggregate information on curriculum, instruction, and fiscal matters. 

For purposes of this project, the humanities are defined as the study of 
cultural anthropology and geography, foreign languages, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science, religious studies, and the appreciation and 
history of the arts, music, and theatre. 

We appreciate your assistance, and look forward to working with you. Many 
thanks. 



A NON Pf^OFlT COMraRATlON 



AKTHUn M. COHCN 
JOHN LOMBAROt 
FLORCNCC ». Sf^AWCn 



1047 OAYUKY AVCNUK. •UlTK aOS 
UOS ANOCLU. CAUFOPtNIA 00024 

(219) ao«.soe« 





Arthur M. Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



Florence B. Brawer 
Research Director 



AMC/FBBrjbl 
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FACITiTrATDR SURVEY 

mr.TBGE; 



(1-3) 



I* WHAT HAS BEXM HAPPEMIN5 TD THE HUMANTTIES AT YOUR nrr.Tjnp in THE PAST FIVE YEARS? 
1* Wtiat cxxirses or pr ogi a pg have been added or dropped? 

(4-5) 



Dropped: ^^^7^ 



2« llAV^ the nimber of hunanities courses or units required for grskduaticKi changed? 

They have: decreased by two or more coursas (g) 

decreased by one oourse 

reniained the same 

increased by one oourse 

increased by two or nore courses 

3* Have special efforts been made to attract any of the following groups of 
students to humanities oourses? (Check all that apply) 

Especially No 
Recruitment Designed Special 
Efforts Courses Effort 



Occupational students 
Acadendcally underprepared students 



(9) 
(10) 



Returning, older students ^^^^ 



Special groups (e.g. wonen, minorities, 
senior citizens) 



(12) 



Non-degree students (^3j 



6i 



4. Has the frequency of media use in humanities courses changed? 

Increased Decreased Stayed the Sane 

In-class video cassettes 

or tapes (14) 

Open-circuit TV ocxirses 

Audio-tutorials 

Films/Film strips ^17^ 

Audio cassettes, video- 
tapes, records 

Oonputer-assisted 

instruction 

5. Has ^ur college sponsored any conferences, vgorkshops, or ^»cial events 
dealing with soroe aspect of the hunanities? 

Yes 

(20) 



No 



If yes, please specify: 



II. NEARLY ALL CDLLBGES SET ASIDE FUNDS TO SUPPORT SPECIAL PROGRAMS, OOURSE AT© 
MATERIAL DEVEDDFMEin', GUEST SPEAKERS, INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, AND FACULTY 
FELLOWSHIPS. APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCENTAGE OF THESE DISCRBnONARY INTOAMURAL 
SUPPORT RJNDS WERE GIVEN TO THE HUMANITIES STAFF AND PROGWiMS AT YOUR OOLI£GE 
lAST YEAR? 

* (21-22) 



III. APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCENTAGE OF 1HE FUNDS RECEIVED BY YOUR COLLEGE FROM 

EXTRAMURAL GRANTS OVER THE PAST FIVE YEARS HAS BEEU EAFMARKED FOR THE HUMANITIES? 

* (23-24) 



6; 




IV. DfTBCISCIPLDnRY CXXJRSES ARE A MUT OF PFESQinNS SIMXmS HTTH A VARIEIY 
OF M MBir AL AH) aXOFTS IN AN INIH3WIED FASHIGN. THEY ARE SCMETIMES 
OGNDUCTED BY CME WSTOJCIOR WHO OdVSS A NtfBER OF SUBTBCrTS; SQHETIHES 
BY IVD OR MORE INblHXJlURS , EACH FESP0N5IBLE FOR SPECIFIC AFEAS. BJT BY 
DEFINITION, IMmCISCIPLINARY COURSES CUT ACROSS SEVEBAL AREAS, SUCH AS 
SdJENCE HlMANrnES. 

1. What intezxiiacipllnary oourses are being taught this teen and which 
disciplines are involved? 

Course Disciplines Involved 

(Escample: Hunanities I) (Literaturer Histor^i 



(25-26) 



2. In most cases does one instructor assune total course responsibility 
or are instructors fron various disciplines involved? 

One Various 
Instructor Instrxxrtors 
Involved Inwlved 

In planning the course? ^27) 

In teaching the course? ^28) 

3. When instructors fron nore than one department are involved, which 
department receives credit for the course? 

Both or all departments (29) 

The department organizing the course 

Other arranganent (please explain) 



ERIC 6o 



4. Hw is instnxtor load cxedit apporticned? 

Each instructor receives full hcjurly credit 

Each instructor receives partial hourly credit 

Other arr an gements (please explain) 



V. 1. ACVISOBY BQAFDS OR ODMGTIEZS OGMPRISED OF lAY dTIZEMS OR PRKHTriONEPS 
ARE IN\0:.VES WITH MCST OCCUPXTIOmL FRXSM6. RBSHLY SGME CCMfJNm 
O0II£GES HKJE DEVEDDPED SUC3I GROUPS FX» THEIR HUMmmES PROGRAM. DOES 
^ YOUR OQUIXX HAVE A lAY KNISCm (XMfCTTEE TO THE HIMNHTIES? 



Ito 
Yes 



Sabbatical leaves 



Instructionad develogment grants 



Thank you for catpleting this form. Pleaise return it to the 

Center for the Study of Ccnrnmity Colleges 
1047 Gay ley Avenue, Suite 205 
O Los Angeles, CA 90024 

ERIC 



(31) 



2. IF YES, WHftT YEAR WAS IT POPMED? 

19 (32-33) 



VI. HCW CAN AN INSTBUCTOR RECEIVE SUPPORT FOR DEVELOPING NEW COURSES OR NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA? (Check all that apply} . 

Nvirber 

Total Awarded to 

Nimber of Himanities 
Puards Instructors 
Last Year Last Year 



(34-37) 



Faculty fellowships (38-41) 



(42-45) 



Funds from outside agency (ies) (46-49) 

Other (please specif) (50-53) 



CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COU-^GES 



October 25, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

Your college is participating in a nationvide study conducted by the Center 
for the Study of Connunity Colleges under a grant from the National Endovaent 
for the Humanities. The study is concerned with curriculua, instruction, 
institutional support, and community involvement in the humanities. 

We are asking you for information about the humanities in your collegers 
community service area. All responses to this survey are confidential. 
Our concern is with aggregate data. 

For purposes of this project, the humanities are defined as the study of 
cultural anthropology and geography, foreign languages, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science, religious studies, and the appreciation and 
history of the arts, music, and theatre. 

Please complete and return this form within two weeks. 

Thanks for your assistance. 

Cordially, 



A NON FMOFiT COAMMATlON 



AftTHUf* M COhCN 
JOHN UOMSAMDI 

ruonCNCK e. smawca 



t04T GAYL^ AVKNUC SUlTC SOS 

uoe ANOCucs. CAuroMNiA sooa^ 
(ai3> aoe.eoee 





Arthur M. Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



Florence B. Braver 
Research Director 



AMC/FBB:jbl 
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Fall 1982 



COMMUNITY SERVICES SURVEY 



Colleqe: 



(1-3) 



PLEASE INDICATE THE 'nCJMBER CF HLMANITIES-REIATED AH'iVlTlbS THAT WERE 
OFFERED EITHER ON CR OFF YOUR CAMPUS DURING THE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR. 
HOW WERE THEY FUM?ED? 

Percentage of Total Cost of Event 
Funded by:* 



Art exhibits 

Concerts, Recit£LL3, 
Musical Events 

Lectures, Seminars 

Theatrical productions 

Film series 

Ccnmunity-based 
forums on hunanities- 
related issues 

Historical or period 
celebration (e.g., 
Renaissance Fair, 
County Centennial) 

Tour of local cultural 
facilities (e.g. , archi- 
tectural or historical 
sites) 

Activities highlighting 
a particular ethnic groip 
(i.e.. Black Culture We^, 
Asian Culture We^) 

Other (please specify) 



Nunber of 
Activities 



Parti- 
cipants College Funds 



% 

% 
% 
_% 
% 



*Pcarticipants = Fees p2dd by the people attending the event 
College Funds = Regularly budgeted and scheduled funds 
External Grants = Special project funds 



_% 

% 
% 
% 
% 



External 
Grants 

% 



_% 
_% 
% 
% 



(4-14) 

(15-25) 
(26-36) 
(37-47) 
(48-58) 

(59-69) 



(70-77; 
4-6) 



(7-17) 

(18-28) 
(29-30) 



er|c 
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II. WHAT PE3CENT CF ALL OCMMJNITY SEFWICE A^i'lViTlES DID THESE HUMANITIES- 
RELATED EVENTS CCNSnrUTE? 



(31-32) 
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III. WHAT PERCENT OF THE REGULAR HCMANTTIES FACaUTY ARE TYPICALLY INVOLVED 
IN PIANNING OR PRESENTING OHESE ACTIVITIES? 

% 



(33-34) 



IV. IN THE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR, WHICH OF THE POLLDWING OET-CAM'US AGENCIES 

OR ORGANIZmONS WERE IN\raiVBD IN PTANNING OR PRESENTING T H PPK ACTIVITIES? 
(Check all that aapply.) 

City, Campus, or Ccxinty Lihrary ^^5) 

Senior Citizen Centers or Hcines ^^g) 

Lcx^al Art Council, Art Society, 

Museim or Gallery 

Drama or Iheatrical Group ^^g) 

Musical Group (Symphony, Choral Society) ^^g) 

Cdimunity Interest Groi^)s (e.g., historiccLL 

society, literary, travel) ^^q^ 

Parks and Recreation Department ^^^^ 

Other Connunity Colleges ^^2) 

Local High Schools ^^2) 

Local University ^^^^ 

YWCA/YMCA, Chiirch, Synagogue ^^^^ 



Civic Organization (e.g., Kiwanis, 

Chanter of Cannerce) ^^^^ 

Local Radio or T.V. Station 



(47) 

Local Bookstores, Record Stores ^^g^ 

Other Comercial Groups (e.g., banks, 

shopping centers) ^^^^ 

Auditorium or Large Capacity Facilities ^5qj 

Political Organizations ^5^^ 

Other (please specify) ^52) 

^0 



V. OVER TSE PAST FIVE YEARS, HAS THE NIMBER OF HUMANITIES-REIATED ACTIVITrES 
IN TOE CCmjNriY SEI^CE AREA 



1. Increased by 



% 



(53-54) 



OR 



2. Decreased by 



% 



(55-56) 



OR 



3. Stayed the same 



(57-58) 



VI. WHAT IS THE PRXESS OF APPRDVAL FOR OClMJNrK SERVICE NON-CREDIT COURSES? 

1. All academic-related courses nust be approved 

by faculty in an cfccadonic departinait 

2. Cannunity services staff has authority over its offerings 

3. Each offering rnast be approved by a college-wide cantidttee 

4. Dean of acadendc affairs (instniction) must a pprove 

5. Other: 

Thank you for ccnpleting this form. Please return it to: 



The Center for the Study of Comiunity Colleges 
1047 Gay ley Avenue, Suite 205 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
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APPENDIX B 
Responses to 3 surveys 
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ATTACHMENT A 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



ARTHUR M COHCN 
^OHiN wOMSAROl 



|0-*7 CAYUEY AVCNUC. SUlTC 209 
UOS ANCeUCS. CAUiFORNIA 9002^ 

(213) aoa.^oaa 



In spring, 1983, che Center for che Study of Cotnmunicy Colleges surveyed a random 
sample of 1,467 instructors of courses in cultural anthropology, art history, art 
appreciation, foreign languages (including Eng;.ish as a second language), history, 
liberal arts, humanities, literature, music nistory, music appreciation, philosophy, 
religious studies, political science, social studies* ethnic studies, and cultural 
geography in 159 community colleges. Following is a summary of the findings. 



How many students are enrolled in this class? 



N«26 



Approximately how many students in this class are: 

Full-tijna students (L2 or more units) N"19 

Enrolled in occupational programs 9 

Talcing the class as a graduation requirement 20 

Talcing the class for their own interest 10 

Which one of the following categories best describes this class? 

Remedial /Developmental 3Z 

Int roduc tory /General 80 

Advanced /Second Level 17 
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Please indicate the emphasis given to each of the following student activities 
in this class. 



Included but 
counts less 
than 25Z 



Lab Work 



73 



Counts 25% 
or more 





toward grade 


toward 


Papers written outside of class 


36* 


33% 


Papers ^rritten in class 


21 


13 


Quick-score/ob]ec tive tests 


22 


45 


Essay exams 


20 


50 


Field reports 


15 


5 


Oral recitations 


30 


13 


Workbook completion 


13 


4 


Regular class attendance 


54 


11 


Participation la class discussions 


56 


12 


Individual discussions with instructor 


13 


2 


Otner ^'please specify) Special Exams 


10 


6 



How aiany pages are students required to read for this class? ^^5-448 



Which of these types of assistance are available to you this term? 
Which will you utilize? CHEGC AS MANY AS APPLY. 

Assistance is Will Utilize 
available to me this term 



Clerical help 7 IX 57% 

Test-scoring facilities 43 17 

Tutors 33 17 

Readers 7 3 

Paraprof essional aides /instructional assistants 9 6 

Media production facilities/assistance 67 49 

Library /bibliographical assistance 73 51 



Although this course uy be very effective, what would it take to ojike it 



better? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

More freedom to choose materials 9X 

More interaction with colleagues or administrators 20 

Less interference from colleagues or administrators ^ 

Larger class (more students) 1^ 

Smaller class 25 
More reader /paraprof essional aides 
More clerical assistance 

More media or Instructional cnaterials 39 

Stricter prerequisites for admission to class 22 

Fever or no prerequisites for admission to class I 
Cnstructor release time to develop course and/or materials 3d 

Special assistance for underprepared students ^3 

Professional development opportunities for instructors 39 



Hov 3iany years have you taught? 

In high school At any college At cnis college 



Less than one year 9% 4% 4% 

I- Z years 22 9 6 
3-4 years 21 9 9 
5- 10 years 31 20 26 

I I- 20 years 13 46 50 
Over 20 years ^12 o 
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Ac this college, are you considered co be a: 

Full-cime faculcy member 79% 
?arc-cime faculcy oiember 22% 



What Is Che highesc degree you presencly hold? 
Mascer's 73% 
Doccorace 23% 

Toward whac kind of advanced degree are you currencly working? 
Ooccoral degree 18% 



Are you: Male 

Female 



68% 
32% 



How old are you? 
30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61 



32 

32% 
33% 
20% 
11% 



Whac is your racial /echnic background? 
American Indian /Alaskan 1% 
Slack/ Afro-American 4% 
Chicano 2% 
Ocher Hispanic 3% 



Asian /Pacific Islander /Filipino 
Whi ce /Caucasian 
Ocher (specify) 



1% 
37% 
2% 



la the PAST THREE YEARS, have you: 

Gone off campus to accend a conference Or symoosium relace4 
:o teaching? 

Received an inscruc cional developmenc granc from che college? 
Received released cime to work on curriculum or inscruccion? 
Received in-service credic toward augmenced salary'^ 
Received college funds for travel? 
Receivea a paid sabbacical Leave? 



Yes 

79% 

11% 
13% 

51% 

10?: 
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What has been your affiliation with professional organizations in the PAST 
THREE YEARS? 



Member 



Attended 
a Regional or 
National Meeting 



Presented 
a Paper 



A state or national faculty 
organization such as the 
Aoerican Federation of Teachers, 
National Education Association 



58% 



18Z 



2Z 



A state or national disci-» 
plinary association such as 
American Historical Association, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, American Psychological 

Association 63Z 43% 15% 



Have you ever: 



Taught courses jointly with faculty members outside 

your department? 37% 

Taught a portion of your course to students in an occupational 
program ^2% 

Developed extracurricular humanities activities («.g.. 

colloquium, exhibits, concerts)? 66% 

Gone to a local high school to recruit students for your 

academic program? 37% 

Promoted your own classes through presentations or 

advertisements on campus? ^3% 

Applied to an outside agency for a research grant to study 

a problem in your field? 27% 

Received a stipend or grant from: 

• a private foundation (e.g., Danforth, Ford)? 13% 

• a professional association (e.g., American Historical 
Association) ? 8^ 

• a state or federal government agency (e.g. , l^ational 

Endowment for the Humanitie'^)) ? 27% 



Yes 



Received a formal award for outstanding teaching? 

Authored or co^authored a published book? 

Had an article published in a journal in your field? 



24% 



20% 



35% 




If you have received a granc in che pasc chree years please indicate che 
source and amount of che largest of each: 

Oucside agency: N-175 M«d-$2,502 
Your college: 99 $1,000 

In che PAST YEAR, by whac percent was your base college salary augmented by 
paid activities RELATED TO YOUR TEACHING FIELD, for example: 



Paid consulcaat 


M-123 


112 


Overload or sumiMr school c»«ching 


646 


13a 


Lectures, readings, art work 


92 


8% 


Sales of your texts or workbooks 


46 


8% 


Other (specify) 


106 


16Z 



(tlosc business-related) 

FIVE YEARS FROM NOW (1988) you might be considering the following positions. 
How attractive do chey appear co you at this time? 



Very 
Attractive 



A faculty position at a four-year 
college or university 



352 



Somewhat 
Attractive 



382 



On- 
Attractive 

282 



A faculty position at another 

community or junior college 172 

An administrative position in a 
community or junior college 112 



362 



252 



AA2 



642 



A position at a school outside 
the U.S» 



182 



382 



442 



A position in a professional 
association 

Any position but this college 



62 
42 



292 
202 



65% 
772 



A non- teaching, non-academic 
position 

I would be doing vhat I am 
doing now 



122 



532 



332 
352 



552 



12% 



If a non-academic position appears attractive, what cype of position appeals 
:o you aost? 



Business /Corporate 18% 
Government 16% 
Non-protic organization 14% 



Self-employed 

Retired/Mot m labor force 
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ARTHUR M COWEN 
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TRENDS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HUMANITIES EDUCATION 1977-1982 



Results of Fall 1982 Survey 



In fall 1982 the Center for the Study of Connunity Colleges conducted a 
survey of humanities education in the nation's coioBunity and junior colleges. 
An objective of this survey was to identify changes that had occxirred in 
humanities programs during the past five years. The study was sponsored by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Information in this study was obtained from a Facilitator Survey and a 
Community Services Survey that were sent to a random national sample of 172 
community and Junior colleges. The Facilitator Survey was completed in 151 
colleges and the Community Services Survey was completed in 139 colleges. 
The findings from these surveys are reported in the following four sections 
of this report. 

1. Humanities Courses Added to the Curriculum from 1977-1982. 

2. Interdisciplinary Courses Offered in Fall 1982. 

3. Support for Humanities Faculty and Programs. 

4. Humanities in Community Services Divisions. 



In the past five years the number of humanities courses required for gradua- 
tion was increased in 16 percent of the colleges and decreased in only 3 percent 
of the colleges. The number of humanities courses required for graduation did 
not change in the remaining 81 percent of the institutions studied. 

Seven in ten colleges added one or more new humanities courses to their pro- 
grams. The number of colleges adding a new humanities course exceeded the 
number that dropped a humanities course from their program by a rate of more than 
cwo to one. In general, the types of humanities courses added to the curriculum 
focused on a specific topic (e.g., women in politics, medieval ethics, history of 
Labor in the U.S., literature of the Irish, music in American life). New humanities 
courses added at five or more colleges in the past five years are listc:d below. 



Humanities Courses Added to the Curriculum From 1977-1982 



-1- 
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N-151 



Fall, 1982 



PaTTTiTTAICR SXJSNE£ 



(1-3) 



I. WHAT SVS BEEN HAPFENINS TO TSE HOMMUnES AT YCOR nTTHT! IN THE PAST FIVE gABS? 
1. Mhat ocuraes or ptixjr< B » hav« beoi added or dzopped? 



ikkted: NO COURSES-30.5Z 


3 C0URSES-ll.1I 




1 COURSE- 21.9Z 


4 OR MORE COURSES 


-29X 


2COURSES-7.3 Z 


Dropped: ^0 COURSES- 63* 6Z 


1 COURSE -13. 9Z 


3 OR MORE COURSES 




2 OR COURSES. 6.0% 


4 OR MORE COURSES- 


9.12 



(4-5) 



(6-7) 



2. Have the nuober of honanities courses or units required for graduation changed? 



N-148 



They have: decxeased by two or nore courses 
decreased by one oourse 
renained the sane 
increased by one oourse 
increased by two or more ccurses 



2.0Z 

81. IZ 
10. 8Z 
4.7Z 



(8) 



3. 



N-146 
N-146 
N-147 
N»147 

N»143 



Have special effects been made to attract euiy of the follcMing groups of 
students to honanities courses? (Check all that apply) 



RECRUIT & 

SPECIAL 

COURSES 

15. i; 



Occupaticnal students 
Academically underpzepared studentalL&O 
Returning, c' ''er students 



Special groi 
senior cix. 



(e.g. wonen, ininarities 
.IS) iS^- 



Non-degree students 



Recruitamt 
Efforts 

17.1 



10.5 



15.0 
32.0 



29.4 



23. 1 



Especially 

Designed 

Courses 

11.2 



22.6 



8.2 



18.5 



8.4_ 



No 

Special 
Effort 

48.5 

51. 4_ 
48.6 



47.6 



C9) 
(10) 

(U) 

(12) 
(13) 
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4. Has the frequency of media use in hunanities courses changed? 

Increased Decreased Stayed the Sane 

N-149 In-class video cassettes 

or tapes ^9.7 ij_ 38.9 ^^^^ 



N-133 Open-circuit TV courses ^^'^ ^'^ 

N-134 Audio-tutorials 32^^ 2.2 6U.9 

N-150 FUms/FiM stripe ^^'^ 36.8 

N-!48 Audio cassettes, video- ^^-^ "Q" 32.4 

tapes, records 



N-130 oanjuter^assisted 
instruction 



37.7 1.5 60.8 



(15) 
(16) 
(17) 

(18) 

(19) 



5. Has ysur college sponsored any ccnferenoes, vorkshops, or special events 
dealing with some aspect of the huDoanities? 

N'-I49 ^^'^ • 



No 27.5 



(20) 



If yes, please specify: 



II. NEARLY AIL n-ff.TJrrpg SCT ASHX ETJND6 TO SUPfORT SPECIAL PBOGPAMS, OXIPSE AM) 
MAlIEEIIAL CEVELOFMEOT, guest speakers, mSTROCTICNAL MEDIA, AMD FACULTY 
FniUiStnPS. PiPPPCXHKTELY WHKT PERCDITAGE CF THESE OISGRETIONARy INTRAMURAL 
SUPPORT FUNDS WERE GIVEM TO 1^ mMANmES STfFF AIO PROGRAMS AT YOUR COLLEGE 
LAST YEAR? . Q 3Q 3 

I-IOZ 32!8 ^ °^ Colleges 

11-24. 15.1 ^^^-"> 

25^ or more 21.8. 
III. APPROXDMELY WHAT PERCENTfiGE CF THE PtUDS RBCEIVm BY YOUR OOLLECE FROM 

EXTRAMURAL GRANTS CVER THE PAST FI\7E YEARS HAS BEEH EAWiARKED FOR THE HIHANITIES? 

7. of Colleges 

N-120 * Q 42.5 (23-24) 

1-10% _ 38. 3_ 

11-24% ^ , 

6.7 

^ 25 ^or more 12.5 
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2V, INmCISCIPLINftBY ODURSES ARE A WRY OF PFESEJinilG STtTOnS WUH A VARIEiy 
OF MKTBOAL A20 OOK^TS It) AN IMIHatKIH) FASHZGN* TS EIME SCHEIIMES 
QCMXX^m BY ONE INSmCTOR V«£) ODVnB A WMOl O F SUBJE CTS? SCMETIMES 
BY IMD CR M3FE IMSnUCIOBS, EKS FESPQN5IELE FOR SPECIFIC AICAS. BUT BY 
Dtl ' lNlTllU r rumOISCIPLINMlY COURSES COT AOCSS SEVERAL AREAS, SUCH AS 
SdQCB ?VD HOANITIES. 



1. 



N-151 



What interdiacipllnary couraBS are being taught this tem and wttich 
disciplines are in^rolved? 



Course 



(EDcanple: Hixnanities I) 



i^O COURSES- 49Z 



1 COURSE -23.8 



2 OR More COURSES -27.2 



Disciplines Involved 
(Literature, History) 



TWO DISCIPLINES- 28X 



THREE DISCIPLINES-29-3Z 



FOUR DISCIPLINES - 2S. It 



FIVE OR MORE - 16,0 



(25-26) 



2. In nost cases does one instructor assonis total course responsibility 
or are instructors A^rcm varices diHciplines ixxvolvad? 



In planning the course? 
N-84 In teaching the course? 



One 

Instructor 
Involved 

33,3 



4U7 



Various combination of 
Instructors materials 
Involved 



63,1 



54,8 



(27) 



3,6 



(28) 



3. When instructors from nore than one departanent are involved, viiich 
deparorent receives credit for the course? 



M»72 



Both or all departinents 



45,8 



(29, 



Uie departnient organizing the course 44,5 
Other arrangement (please explain) 
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4. Hew is instructor load cxedit acporticned? 

Bach ijistxuctor nceivas full hourly credit 51.4 ^^^^ 

N-72 Each instxuctor ZBceivw pwrtial hourly cradit 36. i 

Othar arrangnnts (pleaaa explain) ^2. 5 



V. 1. ADVISOBY BCAICS OR COtttmEES COVPHSED OF IA2f CnXZZMS CR PaACIITIQMBC 
ABE HTfOLVlD wm MOST OOCDPXnONK. PKX 3W6. Rg aWLY 90MB OCMCKm 
mrTTTPR HWE OEVEZOFB) SUCH GRXJPS PGR IBEIR HQMmHIES PfOGRML DOGS 
YOUR OnriflT! EAVE A LAY fSmSORl QCmilIZE TO raS HQMMIITIiS? 

No 82.7 

N-150 

Yaa _^17^ (26 coll«g«») 



.SflMvitLcal leaves (N-llO) 
Faculty fellowships (N-8S) 



Total 
NCinber of 

last Year 




Nunbar 
Auerdad to 
Hunanitiaa 
Instructors 
Last Year 


48.2 


(N-112) 


33.9% 


12.4 


(N-92) 


14.1 


.39.6 


(N-108) 


20.4 


31.8 


(N-92) 


25J 


15.6 


(N-80) 


12.5 



(31) 



2. IF YES, f«AT ^EAR WAS IT FOPMES? 

1 9 50Z fo rmed between 1980 & 1983 (32-33) 

50Z fonaed between 1970 & 1979 

VI. HOW CAN AN nGITOCIGR BBCEIVE SUPPORT FOR DEVEL3PIN8 NEK OXJBSS OR (CM 
INSTTOCnCNAL fCDIA? (Qiack all that apply) . 



(34-37) 
(38-^1) 
(42-45) 



Funds fron outside agency(ies) (N-88) 31.8 (N-92) 25J (46-49) 

Other (please specify) (N-77) 



(50-53) 



Thank you for canpletinj this form. Please retiim it to the 

Center for the Study of Ccnnunity Colleges 
1047 Gay ley Avenue, Suite 205 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 ^ 
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COPPOPATJOn 

to-* 7 GAYUEY AVCNUC SUITC 200 
UOa AMCCUES. CAUrORNIA 0OO2-4 
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In spring, 1983, che Center for che Study of Communicy Colleges surveyed a random 
sample of 403 inscmccors of courses in che human icies, sciences, and social 
sciences in six, large, urban connrnmicy college districts: Chicago, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Miami, ?hoeni:c, and Sc. Louis, FoIlot.rJ.ng is a summary of che 
findings* 

local Respondencs N«403 

How many students are enrolled in chis class? N»29 



Approximately how many students in chis class are: 
Full-time students (L2 or more unics) n«19 
Enrolled in occupational programs 12 
Taking che class as a graduation requirement 21 
Talcing che class for their own interesc 10 



(Respondencs) 
(313) 

(178) 

(267) 

(233) 



Which one of che following categories best describes chis class? 
Remedial /Developmental 6% 
Incroduccory /General 69% 
Advanced /Second Level 25% 

Please indicate cha emphasis given co each of che following scudent activicies 
in chis class. 
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Included but 






counts Less 


Councs 25Z 




Chan 25Z 


or more 




toward grade 


coward grade 


Papers vriccen oucside of class 


40% 


19% 


Papers vriccen in class 


16% 


16% 


Quick-score/objccrive cests 


14^ 


57% 


Essay exams 


19% 


37% 


Field reports 


16% 


4% 


Oral recitations 


23% 


8% 


Vorkbook compiecion 


19% 


4% 


Regular class accendance 


4 3% 


8% 


Pariicipacion in class discussions 


43% 


8% 


Individual discussions vich mscruccor 
Ocher (please specify) 


13% 
12% 


1 9f 
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Hdw many pages are students required co read for this class? N«4I3 



Which of these types of assistance are available to you this term? 
Which will you utilize? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

Assistance is Will Utilize 

available to me this term 

Clerical help 74% 55;^ 

Test-scoring facilities 51% 27% 

Tutors 45% 28% 

Readers H% 4% 

Paraprof essional aides /instructional assistants 15% 10% 

Media production facilities/assistance 66% 45% 

Library /bibliographical assistance 70% 39% 



Although this course may be very effective, what would it take to make it 



better? CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY. 

More freedom to choose materials 8% 

More interaction with colleagues or administrators 15% 

Less interference from colleagues or administrators 6% 

Larger class (more students) 7% 

Smaller class 32% 

More reader/paraprof essional aides 21% 

More clerical assistance 21% 

More media or instructional materials 31% 

Stricter prerequisites for admission to class 35% 

Fewer or no prerequisites for admission to class 2% 
Instructor release tima to develop course and/or materials 36% 

Special assistance for underprepared students 56% 

Professional development opportiinities for Instructors 31% 



How many years have you taught? 

In high school At any college At chis college 

Less than one year 11% 2% 4% 

L-2 years 16% 8% 5% 

3-^ years 15% 9% 8% 

5-LO years 33% 20% 24% 

11-20 years 18% 44% 48% 
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At chis college, are you considered co be a; 

Full-cime faculty member 78% 
Part-time faculty member 17% 



What is the highest degree you presently hold? 
Master's 71% 
L>octorate 27% 

Toward what Icind of advanced degree are you currently working? 
Doctoral degree 16% 

Axe you: Male 69% 
Female 31% 

Raw old are you? 
< 30 3% 
31-40 25% 
41-50 37% 
51-60 23% 
^61 12% 

what is your racial /ethnic background? 



In Che PAST THREE YEARS, have you: 

Yes 

Gone off campus co attend a conference or symposium related 

CO teaching? , 74% 

Received an instructional development ;ranc from Che college? 10% 

Received released time to work on curriculum or instruction? 13% 

Received in-ser^/ice credit toward augmented salary? 11% 

Received college funds for travel? 35% 

Received a paid sabbacicai leave? 8% 
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What has been your affiliation vith professional organizations in 
THREE YEARS? 


the PAST 




Attended 
a Regional or 
Member National Meeting 


Presented 
a Paper 




A state or national faculty 
organization such as the 
American Federation of Teachers, 

National Education Aasociation 61% 19% 


3% 




A state or national disci- 
plinary association such as 
American Historical Association , 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, American Psychological 

Association 57% 37% 


11% 




Have you ever: 


Yes 




Received a fona^uL award for outstanding teaching? 


26% 




Authored or co-authored a published book? 


19% 




Had an article published in a journal in your field? 


36% 




Taught courses jointly with faculty members outside 
your department? 


33% 




Taught a portion of your course to students in an occupational 
program 


45% 




Developed extracurricular humanities activities (e.g., 
colloquium, exhibits, concerts)? 


46% 




Gone CO a local high school to recruit students for your 
academic program? 


33% 




Promoted your own classes through presentations or 
advertisements on campus? 


51% 




Applied CO an outside agency for a research grant to study 
a problem in your field? 


25% 




Received a stipend or grant from: 

• a private foundation (e.g., Danforth, Ford)? 


12% 




• a professional association (e.g., American Historical 
Association) ? 


7% 




• a state or federal government agency (e.g., National 
Endowment for Che Humanities)? 


29% 
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If you have received a grant in the past three years please indicate the 
source and amount of the largest of each: 



Outside agency: n»22 Med.- $4,600 
Your college: 26 $913 



In the PAST YEAR, by what percent was your base college salary augmented by 
paid activities RELATED TO YOUR lEACHING FIELD » for example: 



Paid consulcanc 


N-33 


57. 


Overload or suannsr school teaching 


205 


13% 


Laccures, readings, art worlc 


14 


6% 


Sales of your texts or workbooks 


13 


2% 


Other (specify) 


33 


10% 



FIVE YEARS FROM NOW (1988) you might be considering the foUowing positions. 
How attractive do they appear to you at this time? 

Very Somewhat On- 
Attractive Attractive Attractive 

A faculty position at a four-year 

college or university 24% 39% 37% 



A faculty position at another 
community or junior college 

An administrative position in a 
community or junior college 

A position at a school outside 
Che U.S. 

A position in a professional 
association 

Any position but this college 

A non- teaching, aon-academic 
posxcion 

I would be doing what I am 
doing now 



14% 35% 51% 

9% 18% 73% 

14% 30% 57% 

4% 21% 75% 

2% 13% 86% 

9% 33% 58% 

59% 32% 9% 



If a non-academic position appears attractive, yhat typa of position appeals 
CO you Host? 

Business /Corporate 22% Self-employed 40% 

Government 12% Retired/Not in labor force 16% 

Q Non-profit organization 10% 
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N= 139 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES SURVEY 



College: 



(1-3) 



PIEASE INDICATE IHE NUMBER CP 
OFFEBED EITHER ON OR OFF YOUR 
HOW WERE THE^ FUbDED? 



Art exhibits 

Concerts, Recitals, 
Musical Events 

Lectures, Seminars 



% of 

Colleges 
Offering 
84.5 



90.3 
81.5 



Theatrical produrtions ZZjl?. 

Film series 65.0 

Oonmunity-based 
fonjms on hunanities- 
related issues 45.8 

Historical or period 
celebration (e.g.. 
Renaissance Fair, 
County Centennial) 40.8 

Itaur of local cultural 
facilities (e.g., archi- 
tectural or historical 
sites) 55.6 

Activities highli^ting 
a particular ethnic group 
(i.e.. Black Culture Wedc, 
Asian Culture Week) 58.4 

other (please specify) 26.5 



HIMANTTIES-RELATED ALTlVlTitS THKT WERE 
CAMPUS DURING IHE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR« 



Percentage of Total Cost of Event 
Funded by:* 



Number of 
Activities 

5.1 



11,3 



7.1 



3.4 



3.7 



1.4 



3.3 



Parti- 
cipants Collage Funds 



15.4 % 



22.0 % 



♦Participants = Fees paid by the people attending the event 
College Funds « Regularly budgeted and scheduled funds 
Ejctemal Grants = Special project funds 



70.8 % 



42.5 % 



25.8 % 57.8 % 



41.8 % 55.0 % 



1A.4 % % 



Bxtenud 
Grants 

8.4 % 



17.8 


% 


70.3 


% 


10.0 


% 


15.7 


% 


M.7 


% 


16.3 


% 


31.1 


% 


63.3 


% 


5.0 


% 


18.2 


% 


65.2 


% 


15.5 


% 



27.4 % 



11.6 % 



3.2 % 



(4-14) 

(15-25) 
(26-36) 
(37-47) 
(48-58) 

(59-69) 



(70-77; 
4-6) 



(7-17) 

(18-28) 
(29-30) 
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II. WHAT PERCENT CF MJL CEMllNITY SEIWICE A-TiViTlES DID THESE HLMMJITIES- 
RELATED EVENTS CCNSTITOTE? 

33.7 

% 



(31-32) 



III. WHAT PERCENT CF THE RBGUIAR HLMANETIES FACDMY ARE TYPIO^LLX INVADLVED 
IN PLANNING OR PRESENTING THESE A jriVlTlK S? 



33.4 



(33-34) 



IV. IN THE PAST ACADMC YEAR, WHKH OF THE PQEJXWING 0FF-C3\MPUS AGENCIES 

OR OHGANIZATICNS WERE DM3LVED IN PLANNING OR PRESENTING THESE ACTIVITIES? 
(Check all that apply. ) 

City, Campus, or County Library ^8.1Z 
Senior Citizen Centers or Homes 31.6% 



Local Art Council, Art Society, 56.4% 
Museuro or Gallery 



46.6% 



Drama or Theatrical Group 



Musical Group (Symphory, Choral Society) 60.9% 

Cctmunity Interest Groups (e.g. , historical 

society, literary, travel) ^7.4% 

ParJcs and Recreation Department 18.8% 

Other Connunity Colleges 21. i% 

Local High Schools 41.4% 

Loccil Uhiversity 16.5% 

WCA/YMCA, Church, Synagogue 24.1% 

Civic Organization (e.g. , Kiwanis, 

Chairber of Ccranerce) 3?. 3% 

Loccil Radio or T.V. Station •^3. r/ 

Loccil Bookstores, Record Stores q. 

Other Camercial Groups (e.g., banks, 

shopping centers) 22 .6% 

Auditoriun or Large Capacity Facilities 21.1% 

Political Organizations ' 19.5% 

ERJC other (please specify) 8:1 7-6% 



(35) 
(36) 
(37) 

(38) 
(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(A5) 

(46) 
(47) 
(48) 

(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 



V* CWER THE PAST FIVE YEARS, HAS THE NIWBER OF HUftNTTIES-RnArED A LTIVITIK S 
IN TOE OMttJNny SnWICE AREA 

!• Iixareased by 18.7 % 53% of the colleges (53-54) 

OR 

2. Decreased by 5.3 % 12.8% of the colleges (55-56) 

OR 

3. Stayed the same 34.6% of the colleges (57-58) 

VI. WHAT IS TOE PROCESS OF APPRCWAL FOR COMOim SEFVICE R'XJ-CREDIT COURSES? 



1. All academic-related courses must be approved 

by faculty in an academic departaent 20.9% 



2. Ccnmunity services staff has authority over its offerdLngs 



58.2% 



3. Each offering mast be approved by a college-wijde ocmndttee 13*^% 

4. Dean of academic affairs (instruction) must approve 36.6% 
5- Other: 14.9% 



Thank you for cotpleting this form. Please return it to: 

The Center for the Study of Cotrounity Collages 
1047 Gayley Averse, Suite 205 
Uxs Angeles, California 90024 



(59) 



COLLEGE CONTROL 
Public 88.5% 
Private 11.5% 



COLLEGE SIZE 
Small 34.5% 
Medium 45.3% 
Large 20.1% 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNrTY COLLEGES 

A NON m mj ^ ll eOMPOMATION 



JOHN UOMttAltOl 



1M7 OAYLCr AVKNUK. aulTK MS 



DMr CoL laguc: 

Tour pr«sid«ttt hms mppointMl you m llmlson bftdmtn your coUtgt and our 
C«nt<ir on a project asMsslng thm huunltlaa in tvo-yaar coUagaa. Sponaorad 
by tba National Endowaant for tha Oiaanltlaat this phaaa of tha atudy will 
updata our 1975 and 1977 studlaa of faculty, currlculua, and inatructlonal 
practlcaa in salactad collagaa throughout tha nation. Aa tha on-caopus 
facilitator, you ara aakad to raapond to a survay form daallng vlth quaatlona 
about anrollaants, aztra-currlctilar offarlnga, and changaa occurring in tha 
huaanltlaa* You vlll also ba aakad to dlstrlbuta and ratrlava anothar survey 
form for salactad lnatructors« 

Wa shall ba sanding your quaatlonnalra shortly, aa wall aa a quastionnalre 
concamad vlth coonunlty sarvicaa. Tha survays addrassad to tha instructors 
will ba along in tha spring* 

Wa vary ouch appradata your coUaga's participation and your parsonal halp 
in this important pro j act « 





Arthur M« Cohan 
Principal Invastlgator 



Floranca B. Braver 
Research Director 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COI-L^GES 



A NON WO^n COftKRATION 



AMTMUft M. COHCN 
JOHN L^MBAftOI 



I047 OAVUr AVKNUC SUlTV 20S 
UOS AMOCUES. GAUFOraNIA MOa^ 



S«ptttibttr 10, 1982 



OQd^r a grant from tha National EndowMnt for tha H«anitlaa va ara updating 
tha studlaa of faculty, currlculua, and instruction In tha humanltlaa in 
tvo-yaar collagaa that va conductad in 1975 and 1977. Wa ara inviting your 
collaga to partldpata. 

In this phaaa of tha study va ara survaying a saapla of part«*tlBa aa vail as 
full-tlM faculty. Tour collaga 's participation involvaa having thaaa 
inatructors, vhott va vill aalact at randoii, coaq;>lata a survay form irhlch vlll 
taka about 15 alnutaa^ Thl.: quaatlonnalra aska about thalr taachlng practicaa, 
profaaaional iovolvaaantSt and tha typaa of inatructional support thay racalva. 
All raaponaaa vlll ba hald in strlctaat confidanca. Haaaa of participating 
collagaa and raapondants vlll not ba ravaalad. " 

Wa oaad tha oaaa of a facilitator at your caapua vho can distributa axxl ratrlava 
tha survay forma in spring 1983 and who can provlda ganaral information about 
tha humanltlaa at your collage Aftar you hava ratumad tha ancloaad lattar 
with that parson's nim. wa will corraapood with him or har. 

Our earliar survays fialdaid txcaptionally high rasponaa rataa and tha raaulting 
analysas wara wall racalv4td<w Publications datalling tha findinga wara sant to 
all participating collag<M3 dlstrlbutad also through tha ERIC Claarlnghouaa 
for Junior Collagaa. Tha findings hava baan found uaaful for conaidaring polidaa 
affecting tha humanltlaa froa tha local canpua to tha national laval. Wa hopa 
you will participata in this important pro j act. 

Thanks very much* 




Arthur M. Cohan 
Principal Investigator 



AMC:cp 
Enclosure 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



October 25, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

As we indicated in our recent letter, we need your assistance in gathering 
information regarding the humanities at your college. 

Here are two survey forms. The Facilitator Survey asks about funding and 
curriculum. The Community^ Services Survey asks about extra-curricular 
activities and college/conmunity involvements. We need to have both these 
forms completed and returned to us within two weeks. You may choose to 
complete them yourself or you may want to involve people with special 
program responsibility. 

All information is treated as confidential. At no time will answers from 
any person or any single institution be revealed. Our concern is with 
aggregate information on curriculum, instruction, and fiscal matters. 

For purposes of this project, the humanities are defined as the study of 
cultural anthropology and geography, foreign languages, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science, religious studies, and the appreciation and 
history of the arts, music, and theatre. 

We appreciate your assistance, and look forward to working with you. Many 
thanks. 



AITTHUn M. COHCN 
JOHN I.OMBAf«Ol 
FI.Of«KNCC a. SMAWCM 



tM7 OAYUCr AVCNUK. SUITK aOS 
LOm ANOCUU. CALJFOMNIA SOOa^ 

(Sfsi aos.soa« 





Arthur M. Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



Florence B. Brawer 
Research Director 



AMC/FBB:jbl 
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Pall, 1982 

FACZUXAIQR SUFMEY 

OOLIflGE: (1^3) 

1. WHAT IftS BEEN HAPPENING TO THE HtWANITIES AT YDOR OT.TmR IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS? 
1. What courses or piv^j r aa f s have been added or dropped? 

Added:^ (4-5) 



Dropped: ^ (6-7) 



2. Have the nuitber of hunanities courses or units required for qraduatioi changed? 

They have: decreased by two or itore courses (8) 

decreased by one course 

remained the same 

increased by one course 

increased by two or irore courses 

3. Have speciad efforts been made to attract any of the following groups of 
students to hunanities courses? (Check all that apply) 

Especially No 
Recruitment Designed Special 
Efforts Courses Effort 

Occupational students (9) 

Academically underprepared students (10) 

Returning, older students (ID 

Special groups {e.g. wcmen, minorities, 

senior citizens) (12) 

Non-degree students (13) 
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4. Has the frequency of madia use in hunanities ocurses changed? 

Increased Decreased Stayed the Sainc 

In-class video cassettes 

or tapes (U) 

Open-circuit TV courses 



Audio-tutorials 



Yes 

No 



If yes, please specify: 



II. NEARLY Ali ODLLBGES S ASIDE HMDS TO SUPPORT SPECIAL^ PRDGRAMS, OXJRSE AND 

MAIERIAL DEVmOFMENT, EST SPEAKERS, DSTRDCTIONAL MEDIA, AND FACULTY 

raUOWSHIPS. APPBDXn ^ELY WHAT PEBCD7ERGE OF THESE DISCRBTIONARY DUPAKJRAL 
SUPPOBT EUJDS WERE GIV TO THE miWTPlES STAFF AM) PROGRAMS M! TOUR COUZCZ 
lASr YEAR? 



(16) 



Films /Film strips ^ (^7) 

Audio cassettes, video- 
tapes, records (^gj 

Oanputer-assisted 

instruction (19) 

5. Has your collage sponsored any conferer«oes, workshops, or special events 
dealing *:#ith some aspect of the humanities? 



(20) 



(21-22) 



III. APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCEOT3VSE CF TOE FUNDS RECEIVED BY YOUR OOIUECE FROM 

EXTRAMURAL GRANTS CVER THE PAST FT/P YEARS HAS BEEU EAFMARKED FOR THE HUMANITIES? 

* (23-24) 



9o 



IV. INTETOISCIPLINARY OOURSES ARE A WAY OF PRESENTING STIEENTS vOTH A VARIETY 
OF MATERIAL AND OONCEPTS IN AN JNTBSyVOED FASHICN. THEY ARE SCMETIMES 
CXtOUCTED EY CNE INSTRUCTOR WHO OOVERS A NUMBER OF SUBJECTS; SOMETIMES 
BY TWO CR MDRE INSTRUCTORS, EACH RESPONSIBLE FOR SPECIFIC AREAS. EOT BY 
DEFINITION, INTETOISCIPLINARY COURSES CUT ACROSS SEVERAL AREAS, SUCH AS 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES. 

1 . What interdisciplinary courses are being taught this tern and which 
disciplines are involved? 

Course Disciplines Involved 

(Example: Hunanities I) (Literature, History) 

(25-26) 



In most cases does one instructor assume total course responsibility 
or are instructors from various disciplines involved? 

One Various 

Instrtjctor Instructors 

Involved Involved 

In planning the course? (27) 

In teaching the course? (28) 



3* When instnxrtors from more than ooe departjnent are involved, v*iich 
department receives credit for the course? 



Both or all departments (29) 

Uie department organizing the course 

Other arrangement (please explain) . 
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*• 


4, Hew is instructcr load credit appca:tJ.cned? 






Each instmctor receives full hourly credit 


(30) 




Each instr\x±or receives partial hcxirly credit 






Other arrangonents (please expladn) 






V. 1. AD7IS0BY BQATOS OR nn^Mi'iM'KKS OCMPRISED OF LAY CITIZENS OR PRACrmOIEPS 
ARE IN\OLVED WITH MOST OOCUEATICNAL PROGRAMS, RBCEOTLY SCME CXMUrOTY 
CaiJFTFFi HAVE DEVRrnPFD .STITH (WXTPS FTJR THEIR HUMANITIES PIOGRAM, DOES 
YOUR COLLEGE HAVE A LAY ADVISORY CClWmEE TO THE HIMANTTIES? 






No 
Yes 


(31) 




2- IF YES, WHAT YEAR WAS IT F0H4ED? 






19 


(32-33) 




VI. HOW CAN AN INSTRUCTOR RECEIVE SUPPORT FOR DEVELOPING NEW OOURSES OR NEW 
INSTRDCTICNAL MEDIA? (Check all that apply) . 






Niicber 

Total AMarded to 
NUnber of Hunanities 
Awards Instrxxrtors 
Last Year Last Year 






Sabbatical leaves 


(34-27) 




Fehculty fellowships 


(38-Al) 




Instructicn£d developinent grants 


(A2-A5) 




Funds from outside agency (ies) 


(46-A9) 




Other (please specify) 


(50-53) 




Thank ycu for completing this form, Pleaise return it to the 






Center for the Study of Ccninunity Colleges 
1047 Gay ley Avenue, Suite 205 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



A NON F«OFlT CORPORATION 



ARTHUR M. COHKN 
JOHN UOMBAROI 
FUORKNCK SRAWKR 



1047 OAYUCV AVCNUC. SUlTC SOS 
UOfl ANOCUCS. CAUFORNIA 90034 

ao«*€o«« 



October 25, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

Your college is participating in a nationwide study conducted by the Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges under a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities* The study is concerned with curriculum, instruction, 
institutional support, and community involvement in the hu man ities* 

We are asking you for information about the humanities in your college's 
community service area. All responses to this survey are confidential* 
Our concern is with aggregate data* 

For purposes of this project, the humanities are defined as the study of 
cultural anthropology and geography, foreign langxiages, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science, religious studies, and the appreciation and 
history of the arts, music, and theatre* 

Please complete and return this form within two weeks* 

Thanks for your assistance* 

Cordially, 





Florence B* Brawer 
Research Director 



Arthur M* Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



AMC/FBB:jbl 
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Fall 1982 



COMMUNITY SERVICES SURVEY 



College: 



(1-3) 



PLEASE INDICATE THE NtMHER OF HIMANITIES-RELMID ACTIVITIES THKT WERE 
OFFEFHD EITHER ON OR OFF YOUR CAMPUS DURING TEJE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR. 
HOW WERE THEY FUNDED? 

Percentage of Total Cost of Event 
Funded by:* 



Art exhibits 

OxKrerts, Recitals^ 
Musical Events 

Lect ur es y Seniiiiars 

Theatrical prodxx:±ions 

Film series 

Coninunity-based 
forums on hunanities- 
related issues 

Historical or period 
celebration (e.g., 
Rena.i ssance Fair, 
County Centennial) 

Tour of locad cultural 
f£fccilities (e.g. , archi- 
tectural or historical 
sites) 

Activities highlighting 
a particular ethnic group 
{i.e», Black Culture Week, 
Asian Culture Week) 

Other (please specify) 



Nun±)er of 
Activities 



Parti- 
cipants CoUege Funds 



% 

% 
% 
% 
% 



_% 

_% 
_% 
% 
% 



External 
Grants 

% 



_% 
% 
% 



(4-U) 

(15-25) 
(26-36) 
(37-47) 
(48-58) 

(59-69) 



(70-77; 
4-6) 



(7-17) 

(18-28) 
(29-30) 



♦Participants = Fees paid ty the people a ttending the event 
College Furds = Regularly budgeted and sdieduled funds 
External Grants = Special project funds 
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II. WKM* PERCENT CF ALL OMfJNITY SEFWICE i^TlVITlES DID THESE HLMfiNITIES- 
RELATED EVBOTS CXWSTITUEE? 



(31-32) 

III* WHAT PERCENT OF THE RBGUIAR HIMANITIES FaCUUIY ARE TYPICALLif INVOLVED 
IN PIANNING OR PRESENTINS THESE ALTlVlTlhS? 

* (33-34) 

IV* IN THE PAST ACADEMIC YEAR, WHICH OF THE POLIDWING OFF-CAJff>US AGENCIES 

OR ORGANIZMICNS WERE INVXVBD IN PEANNING OR PRESENTING THESE ACTIVITIES? 
(Oiedc all that apply.) 

City, Can^xis, or County Library (35) 

Senior Citizen Centers or Hemes (^^6) 

Local Art Council, Art Society, (37) 

Moseim or Gallery 

Drama or Theatrical Group (38) 

Musical Group (Syraphory, Choraa Society) (39) 

Ccnnunity Interest Grot^ps (e.g. , histo r i c al 

society, literary, tra:vel) (40) 

ParJcs ani Recreation Department (41) 

Other Comunity Colleges (42) 

Lcx:al High Schools (43) 

Locail university (44) 

WCA/!M3V, Church, Synagogiie (45) 

Civic Organization (e.g., Kiwanis, 

Chanter of Cotinerce) (46) 

Local Radio or T.V. Station (47) 

Lcx:al Bookstores, Record Stores (48) 

Other Oanmercial Groups (e.g., banks, 

shopping centers) (49) 

Auditorium or Large Capacity Facilities (50) 

Politic2tl Organizations (51) 

Other (please specify) (52) 
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V. OVER 1HE PAST FIVE YEABS, HAS THE NIMHER OF fflMNinES-RELATH) ACTIVITIES 
IN THE CCMCNTIY SEER/ICE AREA 



1. Increetsed ty ^% (53-54) 

OR 

2. Decreased ty ^% (55-56) 

OR 

3. Stayed the same (57-58) 



VI. WHKT IS THE PROCESS OF APPROVAL FOR OaMUNTIY SERVICE NON-CREDIT COURSES? 

(59) 



1. All academic-related courses nust be approved 
by fe^nolty in an academic department 



2. Ccninunity services staff has authority over its offerings 

3. Each offering nust be a pproved by a college-wide ccmnittee 

4. E>ean of academic eiffat'ors (instnaction) must approve 

5. Other: 



Thank you for ccnpleting this fornu Please return it to: 

The Center for the Study of Ccmnunity Colleges 
1047 Gayley Avenue, Suite 205 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLL.EGES 



A NON pworrr corpc«ation 



ARTHUR M. COHKN 
JOHN UOMSAROl 
FUORKNCe a. aRAWCR 



GAYUCY AVCNUC SUITC 208 
LOS ANGCUXS. CAUFORNIA 900a4 
(213) 20«««0«« 



Dear Colleague: 

Thank you for returning the survey forms from your humanities instructors. 
We appreciate your efforts in this important national study* However, we 
have not received the forms from the following instructor (s) : 



In Che event that any of these instructors have misplaced their surveys, let 
as know and we will send new forms* If the class section listed was cancelled, 
or Che instructor is no longer at your college, please return those survey forms 
with a notation as co why they are not completed* 

Because of the careful sampling involved, the success of our study depends on 
a very high response rate* If we can be of assistance, or If you need a 
procedural clarification, feel free to call us collect* 

Thanks again for your assistance* 



INSTRUCTOR 



COURSE 




AMC/jbl 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



December 3, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

Several veeka ago we sent you two surveys asking about humanities programs 
and requirements at your college* Old you receive them? If so, please 
return the F;icllltator Survey and the Community Services Survey to us as 
soon as possible so that we can begin to compile the data and prepare reports 
for the colleges participating In this project. If you did not get them 
please let us know so that ve can send copies to you. 

We know you are asked to respond to many sixrveys and that this Is a busy time 
of year for you. But our National Endowment for the Humanltles«-sponsored 
project depends on an exceedingly high rate of response and we need your 
participation. We do appreciate your efforts on behalf of this important 
national study. 



A NON MOFTT CORPORATION 



AfTTHUR M. COHCN 
JOHN LOMeAROI 
FUORKNCK m, SRAWKR 



10<47 GAYLXY AVCNUC SUITS aOS 
L^e ANOCLCS. CAUFORNIA 900^ 

(ais) aoe*eoee 





President 



Research Director 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

A HON FWO FIT eOMMRATION 



AKTHUm M. COHKN 
JOHN UOMSAMOl 
FUOMSNCS m. SAAWOt 



tM7 OAYVXr AVKNUC «U)TC a09 
LO« ANOKLU* CAUrOMNIA 90024 

(ai3) aos.«o«« 



Dftar Colleague: 

Thank yoix for tha prompt return of the surveys ve sent asking about 
humanities programs and requirements at your college. We are compiling 
the data and vill have a report out to you soon. 

The next phase of our National Endowment for the Humanities->spcnsored 
project involves a survey directed to a sample of Instructors teaching 
humanities courses in March* 1983. In order to select the sample* 
we need a copy of your college cat.vlog and the class schedule covering 
courses that v^>ll be taught next March. Can you forward these materials 
at this time? 

We lock forward to hearing from you. 





Principal Investigator 



Research Director 



AMC/FBB:jbl 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMIVtUNITY COLLEGES 



December 28, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

We are looking forward to receiving the Facilitator Survey and the Corq^jnt*"- 
Services Survey from your college. Try to get them in by January 10, 1983. 
Because of the careful sampling procedures involved, it is critical that we 
receive the completed surveys from each college in our sample. 

If you could please take time to complete the surveys and mail them in time 
to reach us by January 10, we would be most grateful. 



A NON PROnr CORPORATION 



ARTHUR M. COHEN 
JOHN LOMBAROI 
rUORENCS B. BRAWCR 



lO<47 OAYLXY AVCNUC SUITE aOB 
LOS ANGEUCa. CAUFORNIA 90024 

(213) aoa.BoaB 





Florence B. Brawer 
Research Director ' 



Principal Investigat 



or 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

A NON raOFIT CORraRATIOlM 



AftTHUR M. COHKN 
JOHN WOMBAROi 
rruORCNCC BRAWCR 



IM7 OAVUCV AVKNUC BUlTC aO« 
UOm ANOCUKB. CAUFORNIA •OOaA 



December 28, 1982 



Dear Colleague: 

We tried reaching you by phone but were unsuccessful. To date^ ve have not 
received the Facilitator Survey or the Comonmity Services Survey from your 
college. 

Try to get the surveys to us by January 10, 1983. Because' of the careful 
sampling procedures involved, ±t is critical that we receive the compleCed 
surveys from each college in our sample. 

If you could please take time to complete the surveys and mail them in time 
to reach us by .January 10th. we would be most appreciative. 





Arthur M. Cohen 
Principal Investigator 



Research Director 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLXfGES 



A HON P mU Ptl CO««»OIIATlON 



jurmum M. eoMCN 

JOHN UOMBAMOt 
FUOMKNCC m. SflAWm 



oAvucy AVKNU& mjiTS aoo 



January 19, 1983 



Daar CoUaaiua: 

Ha ara Juat about f Inlabad coUactlag tha racllitator Smrray and tha Co—mlt? 
Sarvlcaa Surray fros cba coUat«t partlclpatlag is our projact. Am aooa aa na 
racalYa cha r ailnd ar of tha aurraya va nil! eoapila tha data and Mad a raport 

to JOM. 

Tha aaxt phaaa of our Natlooal bdonMat for tha BoMftlUaa^apoMorad projaet 
InToIvaa t surray dlractad to a aaapla of Inatructora taaehlag huMaitlaa couraaa 
in Harch, 1983. Zn ordar to aalaet tha aopla, va aaad a copy of your coUafa 
catalog ud tha daaa schadula corarlng couraaa that will ba taught aaatt Murth. 

Ha look fomard to haarlng fros you. 



Cordially, 





Floranca Bravar 
Raaaarch Dlractor 



Prlacipal Invaatlgator 



AMC/FBB:tv 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLJ^GES 



Dear CoUeagiift: 

Responses to che Fall, 1982, Humanities Survey have been tabulated, A report 
of the findings will be sent to you shortly. Thank you for your assistance* 

The next phase of our National Endowment for the Humanities-sponsored pro j act 
involves a survey directed to a sample of instructors teaching humanities 
courses in Springs 1983, In order to select the sample, we need a copy of 
your college catalog and the class schedule covering courses that will be 
taught in March. Can you get these materials to us right away? 

Once again, thank you for your excellent cooperation. 



A HON FmuP l i COnPOMATION 



AirrHU9t M. COHKN 
JOHN LOMSAItOI 



oAyrjrr avcnuk. sum aos 
Loe ANOKL^a, cAuroMNiA aooaA 
(ais) 2oe*eoee 




Arrhur M. Cohen 
Principal Investigator 




Research Director 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY 



CCl 



LL-EGES 



A NON PROFIT CC??PCRATIC.N 



ARTHUR M COh£M 
JOHN UOMSAROI 
FUCR£.NC£ 3. BRAWER 



A.NCC-SS. CAulPORNlA 9002-^ 
213) 2C8<<3C86 



March 11, 1983 



Here are the results of the surveys of humanities education that we conducted 
recently vith your help. Your president has received a two-page sxjmmary of 
this report. 

The next phase of this National Endowment for the Humanities-sponsored project 
involves a survey of the faculty. We have drawn a sample of instructor names 
from your current class schedule and will be asking you to direct a short survey 
form to them. We will be forwarding the individually addressed forms to you for 
distribution later this month. 

Thanks very much for your assistance in this important study. We will send 
all reports to you as they become available. Meantime please- call on us for 
any additional information we may provide about the humanities in cwo-year 
colleg-^s nationwide. 



Cordially , 





Florence B. Brawer 
Research Director 




Staff Associate 



Principal Investigator 



AiMC:jbl 



Enclosure 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COU^GES 



A NON PftOFTT CORPORATION 



AfTTHUft M. COHK^4 
JOHN LOMSAROt 



tOAT <3AYU^ AVCNUC SUtTC aOS 
UO« ANOCLXfl. CAUFORNIA •002^ 
(213) 20«.«0«# 



March 11, 1983 



Bare Is a susnnary of cha stirvays of huaanitias ediicatlon Chat va conduccad 
recancly. of yoxxr collage facilitacad cha gathering of 

data for this study and has racalvad a longar report. Our thanks to you both. 

The next phase of this National Endovaaat for the Huaanltlas-sponaored project 
Involves a sxirvey of the faculty. We have dram a sample of instructor nasiaa 
from your current class schedule and vlll be directing a short survey form to 
them via the facilitator. 

We do appreciate your college's participation in this study. Please call on 
us if we may provide additional information. 




Cordially, 

Arthur M. Cohen Florence B. Brawar /J Jacic Friedlander 

Principal Investigator Research Director (/ Staff Associate 

AMC:jbl 

Enclosure 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



A NON PROFIT CORPORATION 



.-•-Ca£:»C2 3. 3PAWCR 



t047 CAVUSY AVENUC 9U1TC 20S 
UOS ANG£U£S, CAUrORNLA 900a^ 
(2t3> 20«««0«« 



Dear Colleague, 



Our natioual study of ciirriculum and instniction in the humanities is 
well on its way, and we appreciate your participation in this project. 

On we sent survey forma to you for distribution to a sample 

of your faculty. Have you received them? If not, pleaae call us collect 
at (213) 208-6088 immediately. If you have received them, we hope that 
you can get them all baclc to us within the next ttn days. 

Please take care in packaging the forms for return to the Center and 
send them by first class mail. 



Thanks very much for your help. 




Principal Investigator 

AMC/jbl 
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Paper Presented -to the 
A.ssoclaton for 
the Scudy of Higher 
Education /AERA- J , 
San Francisco, 
October 21, 1983 



COMPARING HUMANITIES INSTRUCTORS 



Florence 3. Braver 



In 1975, 1977, and 1978, we at the Canter for the Study of 
Community Colleges conducted nationwide surveys of instructors 
teaching the humanities and the sciences. These questionnaires 
netted a considerable amount of data upon which we formulated 
several recommendations to increase the then deteriorating plight 
of the liberal arts in community colleges. >?o our gratification. 



many colleges acted upon these ideas, adapting them to their ovn 
use and developing programs to implement them. And since then, 
again to our gratification, we find that both the humanities and 
the sciences have gained some strength in community colleges 
aationwide. 

But recommendations and their concomitant activi^kies are one 
thing. Data are another, the foundation upon which considered 
suggestions are formulated. Recently, the National Endowment -for 
the Humanities asiced us to update some of our earlier studies and 
to compare important findings from previous years with responses 
to a new survey. Accordingly, in Spring 1983 ye administered a 
survey to a new sample of instructors in community colleges nation- 
wide. Selecting items that had previously proved useful and adding 
some aew items that would provide pertinent information, we surveyed 
humanities instructors vho were teaching IA67 class sections in 159 
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colleges. These figures compare wich che 860 inscruccors in 178 
colleges surveyed in 1977 and selected on che basis of cheir 
ceaching every Mch section of classes, and wich che 1975 sample, 
which consisted of 1493 humanicies instructors in 156 collages who 
were chosen by selecting every Nth person listed on faculty rosters* 

In spring 1983 we also administered chis same survey co 403 
liberal arts instructors in colleges that are a part of our six 
district liberal arts and transfer education projects: Cicy Colleges 
of Chicago, Dallas County Community College District, Los Angeles 
Community College District, Maricopa County Comnmnicy Collage District, 
Miami-Dade Community College, and St. Louis Communicy College. These 
two cohorts provide us wich current information about che way 
humanicies and liberal arts instructors address their ceaching, as 
well as wich information chac may be compared wich responses of che 
previous two surveys. They also provide us with answers cc specific 
questions. For example, how does che recent sample of humanicies 
instructors compare wich previous samples in cerms of age, echnicity, 
degrees held, and experience? Have che full- cime/part- time ratios 
changed? Whac cypes of impact do outside agencies make in cerms of 
providing grants? These are among che questions I will address coday. 

First, some demographic and experiential information about our 
respondents. AJLchough che ways in which che chree populations were 
sampled and the differences in survey items accoxint for some discrep- 
ancies in response rates, we find consistent answers co aiany of che 
questions. For example, full cimr "»art time ratios appear to be 
remarkably steady. la 1975, 76% of our respondents reported they 
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were full time; 24%, part cime. In 1977 che ratio of full-cimers co 
parc-cimers was 76:18%. and in 1983, 78:21%, 

In cerms of age, a shift has occurrad over che 1975-1983 cime 
rajage, as indicated in Table i. 

Table 1 

Faculty Age in 10 Year Intervals 



1975 1983 

(N-1493) (N-1467) 

Age 

25 and Under I i 

26-30 12 3 

31-35 20 II 

36-40 16 21 

41-45 13 19 

46-50 14 14 

51-55 10 13 

56-60 8 8 

61 and Older 6 11 



We see chat in 1975, 49% of che faculty were 40 years and younger 
while in 1983, this age range fell to 36%. Conversely, faculty 
over 40 years represented 51% of the sample in L975 and eight years 
later, 63%. 

The number of years taught ac cheir present institution also 
reflects this aging (Table 2). 
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Table 2 

Years Taught at Present Institution 





1975 
(N-1493) 


1983 
(N-1467) 


Lass than one year 


lOZ 


72 


1-2 Years 


142 




3-4 Years 


172 


82 " ' 


5-10 Years 


422 


252 


11-20 Years 


152 


482 


Over 20 Years 


22 


62 



Whereas 48Z of che 1975 faculty had caught 11 or more years > 60Z 
of the 1983 faculty so Indicated. 

In other words, the faculty are getting older. If faculty 
members had retired and been replaced by new faculty on a one-to-one 
basis, the age differential would be zero. Our data suggest that 
despite some incentives for early retirement, most faculty are re- 
oiaining in their Institutions and new faculty are not being hired. 
This aging factor has implications in terms of salaries as well as 
in the way the faculty address their work. 

Gender is more consistent. In the two periods for which we 
collected these data (1975 and L983) , males represented 67% and 
females 33% of the humanities faculty. When it comes to ethnic 
groups, however, affirmative action does seem to have had an effect. 
Table 3 shows a slight rise in faculty whose background is American 
Indian /Alaskan, Black /Afro-American, and Other-than-Chicano /Hispanic 
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and, concomitancly , a slighc decline in Whice/Caucasian faculty 
members* 



Table 3 
Racial /Ethnic Background 

1975 1983 

(N*1493) (N-1479) 

AzMrican Indian/ Alask.an 0.2Z IZ 

Black /A£ro-Am«rican 3Z 4Z 

Chicano 2Z 2J 

Other Hispanic 0,3Z 3Z 

Asian/Pacific Islander/ 

Filipino IZ IZ 

White /Caucasian 9lZ 87Z 

Other ZZ ZZ 



In previous reports we predicted a rise in the number of inscruc-^ 
tors who hold the doctorate* This proved to be the case, with I6Z 
reporting the doctorate in 1975, 19Z in 1977, and 23Z in 1983. On 
the other hand, in I97S, 24Z of our respondents said they were working 
on the doctorate whereas our recent survey Indicates only 16Z. The 
faculty already in the colleges acquire doctorates and, since there 
are so few new hires, the ratio of non-doctorate holders goes down. 
These figures help support our thesis of an older, aore entrenched 
faculty teaching the humanities in conmunity colleges* 

How does this older » oiore highly degreed faculty address their 
work? In a sense » they seem to be more professionally oriented. They 
tend more to be members of professional organizations, to Kave attended 
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regional meetings, and co have presented a paper. Other accivicies 
also show tendencies of inscruccors co be more involved in cheir 
profession (Table 4). 



Table 4 

Professional Accivicies of Human icies Inscruccors 



Have you ever 



1975 
(N-1493) 



Received a formal award 

for oucscanding ceaching 21Z 

Taughc courses wlch faculcy 

members cucside your deparcoanc 27Z 

Had and arcicle published 29Z 

Accended a conference or 

symposium relaced co ceaching 76Z 

Co-auchored a book 13Z 

Applied CO an outside 

agency for a granc 25Z 

Received granc from own college 4Z 

Received scipend from 

privace foundation 7Z 

Received granc from 

federal/scace agency 6Z 



1983 
(N-1467) 



23Z 

35Z 
34Z 

78Z 
I9Z 

23Z 

lOZ 

12Z 
25Z 



Percenc 
Increase 



2Z 

8Z 
5Z 

2Z 
6Z 

OZ 
6Z 

5Z 

19Z 
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The 19Z incraast in grancs from ftdaral and scaca agancias is in- 
carascing. Sinca cha 1983 survay askad about sourcas of outsida 
incotM, ve are able co saa how omch assiscanca cha Macional Endow* 
oianc for che Human! cies has provided for faculcy snaabars in community 
Colleges. If these figures had been tracked over each subsequent year, 
ve anticipate thac we would have seen a gradual increase in support 
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from this agency* 

Our inscniccor respondtncs also seem co be somevhac more 
satisfied with their professional lives than they were in 1975 — 
or else, more resigned. Table S indicates an Increase in seeing 
as very attractive "Doing what I am doing now" (41Z in 1975 and 
53Z in 1983). 
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Table S 
Flvt Ytars From Nov 
How Attractivt Would You Find 



Vtry 
Accracdvt 



'75 



SoMwhac 
Attracdvt 



'83 '7S 



•83 



Accracdva 



•75 



•83 



A faculty position at a 
four-yaar collaga or unlvarsity 

A faculty position at anothar 
conmnity or junior collaga 

i\n adalnistratlva position 

a coflBunlty or Junior collatt 

A position ac a school 
outsida tha U.S. 

A position in a 
profasslonal association 

Any position but at 
this collaga 

A Qon-*taaching » 
aon-*acadamlc position 

I would ba doing 
what I am doing now 

I hava no Idaa 



42 35 38 38 20 27 

22 17 44 38 34 44 

15 11 26 25 59 64 

24 18 41 38 35 44 

6' 6 27 29 68 65 

6 4 21 20 75 77 

3 12 27 33 64 55 

41 53 43 35 16 12 

8 10 14 12 78 76 



Ac cha Sana claa» chay also saa a non^caachlng, ncn*acadaalc position 
as vary attractlva now (3Z in 1975 and 121 in 1983). Satisfaction » 
coapUanca» and/or a sansa of raalicy, which allows tha faculty to 
know chat thay ara amployad ac a daa whan caachlng positions ^re 
dlfflctolc CO find ara Indlcacad by cha facts chac chay raoain in 
caaching and chey appear satisfied with cheir present institution. Also, 
they eschew faculty positions ac four-year colleges or universities 
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and at och«r cowmnity coll«g«s; adainiscracivt poslcions in 
cofflBmaicy colltgts; acadtmic positions oucsidt ch« Onictd Starts; 
and '*any position but this colltgt'\ 

Covpartd to tarlitr rtsponsts* thtst ssm faculty lauibtrs 
gcntrally hmvt slightly Itss assistanct availablt to thM in ttras 
of darlcal and paraproftssional htlp, ttst scoring facllitiu» and 
tstdia production — perhaps anothtr rtfltcrion of tht fiscal probli 
in aany cooBunity colltgts. Whan such htlp is availablt to thta, thty 
ctnd to aakt slightly Itss ust of it (Tablt 6). Only in tht cast of 
atdia production faclll tits /assistanct do soMvhat aort instructors nov 
aakt ust of this htlp (1975 ^. 4IZ; 1983 • 49Z)* 



Tablt 6 
Assiscanct Availablt /Ustd 

Assistanct is 
availablt to at 

1977 1983 
(H-860) (H-U67) 

Cltrlcal htlp 80 71 

Ttst*scorlng facilitlts 45 43 

Tutors 40 33 

Rtadtrs L3 7 

Paraprofesslonal aidts/ 

instraccional assistants 13 7 

Media production facilities/ 

assistance 68 67 

Library /bibliographical 

assistance 82 73 



tfill Utilize 
this t^ra 

1977 1983 



59 
17 
21 
5 



41 



54 



57 
17 
17 
3 



49 
51 
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When it comes to activities or assistance that instructors see 
as improving their course, today's respondents do not differ much 
from the 1977 sample when they were first asked about such help 
(Table 7). 



Table 7 
What Would Ic Take 
To Make The Course Better? 



More freedom to choose materials 

More interaction with colleagues 
or administrators 

Less interference from 
colleague or administrators 

Larger class (more students) 

Smaller class 

More reader /par aprofessional aides 

More clerical assistance 

More media or instructional materials 

Stricter prereq'jisites for 
admission co class 

Fewer or no prerequisices for 
3diaission co class 

Instructor release cime 

to develop course and /or materials 

Special assistance for 
underpreparad students 

Professional development 
opportunitias for instructors 



1977 
(N-860) 

lOX 



21Z 

sz 

132 

nz 

12Z 
19Z 
43Z 

22Z 

iZ 

3SZ 

N/A 

36% 



1983 
(N-1467) 

9Z 

20Z 

4Z 
14Z 
25 Z 
13Z 
17Z 
39Z 

22Z' 

IZ 

38Z 

A5Z 

392 
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Despite their limited use of media, "More taedia or instructional 
materials are still seen as most desirable (1977 - 43Z; 1983 - 39%), 
followed by " Instructor release time to develop course and/or materials 
(382 for both 1977 and 1983); "Professional development opportunities 
for instructors" (1977 - 36Z; 1983 - 39Z) ; and "Smaller class" (1977 
- 27Z; 1983 - 25Z) . 

What emphasis do instructors give to various classroom activities? 
Our respondents were asked about a designated activities strength 
in determining a student's grade. 

Table 8 

Emphasis Given To Class Related Activities 



Not included in 

determining 
student's grade 



Included but 
counts less 

than 25 Z 
toward grade 



Counts 2SX 

or more 
Coward grade 





1977 
(N-860) 


1983 
(N-1467) 


1977 


1983 


1977 


19J 


Papers wriccan outside 
class 


35 


31 


37 


36 


28 


33 


Papers wricten in class 


69 


67 


18 


21 


12 


■12 


Quick score/objecciv? casts 


33 


34 


26 


22 


41 


44 


Essay exams 


35 


31 


19 


20 


47 


49 


Field reports 


84 


81 


13 


15 


3 


4 


Oral recitations 


60 


38 


31 


30 


LO 


12 


Workbook completion 


89 


84 


9 


12 


2 


4 


Regular class attendance 


46 


36 


44 


53 


10 


11 


Participation in 
class discussion 


31 


33 


55 


55 


14 


12 


Individual discussions 
with instructor 


83 


85 


15 


13 


Z 


2 


Other 


91 


82 


4 


10 


6 


3 
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Looking at the activities which count 25% or more in dctanaining 
the grade » the most recent respondents showed increases over the 1977 
sample in terms of papers written outside class (28Z - 33Z) , quick/score 
objective tests (41Z - 44Z) , essay exams (47Z - 49Z) , field reports 
(3Z - 4Z), oral recitations (lOZ - 12Z) , workbook completion (2Z -4Z) , 
regular class attendance (lOZ - HZ). Although most of these increases 
are slight and caution must be used in interpreting such small incre- 
ments, taken together it would seem that instructors are becoming more 
d em a n ding, stricter in their requirements for students in the classes 
about which they were reporting. This again may reflect the "older 
faculty'* syndrome discussed earlier, or it may point to greater moves 
away from the laissez-faire model of the sixties* Whatever its reasons, 
however, expectations seem to be greater for student performance. If we 
consider education as a whole amd look at higher education today we might 
also consider that the 1960*3 calls for "relevance" and "I'll take what- 
ever I want; you can't tell me", are about -bo turn around. Perhaps this 
will be more useful for coming generations of Community college students* 
I thank you. 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COL.i-EGES 



A NON PROFIT CORPORATION 



ARTHUR M. COHEN 
JOHN UOMBAROI 
FUORENCS 3. BRAWCR 



10^7 GAYLEY AVENUE. SUITE 205 



LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90024 

(213) aoa-6C88 



TRENDS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HUMANITIES EDUCATION 1977-1982 



Results of Fall 1982 Survey 



In fall 1982 the Center for the Study of Comiminlty Colleges conducted a 
survey of humanities education in the nation^s cotamunity and Jitnior colleges* 
An objective of this survey was co identify changes that had occurred in 
huinanities programs during the past five years* The study was sponsored by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Information in this study was obtained from a Facilitator Survey and a 
Community Services Survey that wore sent to a random national sample of 172 
community and junior colleges. The Facilitator Survey was completed in 151 
colleges and the CouBunity Services Survey was completed in 139 colleges* 
The findings from these surveys are reported in the following four sections 
of this report. 

K Humanities Courses Added to the Curriculum from 1977*1982* 
2* Interdisciplinary Courses Offered in Fall 1982* 
3. Support for Humanities Faculty and Programs. 
4* Humanities in ComDunity Services Divisions* 



In the past five years the number of humanities courses required for gradua* 
tion was increased in 16 percent of the colleges and decreased in only 3 percent 
of the colleges. The number of humanities courses required for graduation did 
not change in the remaining 81 percent of the institutions studied* 

Seven in ten colleges added one or more new humanities courses to their pro* 
grams* The number of colleges adding a new humanities course exceeded the 
number that dropped a humanities course from their program by a rate of more than 
two to one* In general > the types of humanities courses added to the curriculum 
focused on a specific topic (e.g. > women in politics* medieval ethics» history of 
labor in the U.S., literature of the Irish, music in American life)* New humanities 
courses added at five or more colleges in the past five years are listed below* 



Humanities Courses Added to the Currlcxilum From 1977*1982 
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Humanities Courses Added by Five or 
More Colleges from^ 1977-1982 
(151 Colleges) 



Subject 



Percent of Colleges 
That Added a Course 



Liberal Arts/Hiimanltlea 

Introduction to the hximanltles 
Interdisciplinary huomnltles 
Film history 
Coraaunlcatlons studies 



27Z 



Literature 



25Z 



Contemporary literature 
Bible 

Women's literature 
Science fiction 

Special groups (e^g. , literature of the American Indian, 
literature of the old west, writers of the Pacific 
Northwest, juvenile fiction) 

Philosophy and Religion 23Z 
Ethics 

Medical-business ethics 
Logic 

Religious studies 

History 19Z 
History of special populations In America 

(e*g*. Women, Blacks, Hispanlcs, Indians, Jews), 
State and local history, History of business and labor 

in the U»S» 

Special topics (e»g., history of architecture, dance, 

sex attitudes, future society) 
Western civilization 

Foreign Languages 13Z 



German 

Spanish 

French 



Music History /Appreciation 

American Music (e*g* , jazz, history of popular music 

in the U*S*, Afro-American music, music in American life) 



HZ 



Art History /Appreciation 
Art History 

Art Appreciation (e*g*, art in life, art in America) 



riz 



Political Science 

Current affairs/world problems 

Special topics (e*g*, women in politics, politics in sports, 
American legal thought, human rights, uses of power) 



Cultural Anthropology 

Special topics in cultural anthropology (e.g., myth, 
magic, folk religion; medical anthropology; African 
culture; anthropology and the analysis of communications) 
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Recruitment efforts ♦ Occupational students, returning older students, and 
special groups of students (e»g», women, minorities, senior citizens) were actively 
recruited to humanities courses in over one-half of the community colleges* The 
percentage of colleges in which humanities faculty made a special effort to attract 
various groups of non-traditional students into their courses are reported below* 

Percent of Colleges in Which Non-Traditional Students Were 
Recruited to Humanities Courses 
(151 Colleges) 



Recruitment Designed Special No Special 
Efforts Courses Effort 



Returning, older students 462 232 462 

Special groups (e.g», women, 

minorities, senior citizens) 392 322 482 

Non-degree students 372 192 58% 

Occupational students 322 342 492 

Academically underprepared 

students 262 332 512 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 

In fall, 1982, interdisciplinary courses were offered in 51 percent of the 
community colleges. Over 60 percent of the interdisciplinary courses included a 
literature component. History was included in nearly half of the interdisciplinary 
offerings. Art history /appreciation, music history /appreciation, and philosophy 
were incorporated in over 30 percent of the multi^iscipline courses. 

The average number of subject areas covered in the interdisciplinary courses 
was as follows: 

Two disciplines - 32Z of the courses 
Three disciplines - 26Z of the courses 
Four disciplines - 28Z of the courses 
Five or six disciplines - 14Z of the courses 

Nearly six in ten of the interdisciplinary courses were team taught. However 
faculty members from various disciplines were involved in the planning of 67 per- 
cent of these courses. 

Which department received credit for an interdisciplinary course when instruc- 
tors from more than one department were involved? The responses to this question 
were as follows: both or all departments - 46Z; the department organizing the 
course - 44Z; and other (usually some combination of the above) - lOZ. Full-hourly 
credit was awarded to each faculty member involved in team teaching a interdisci- 
plinary course at 51 percent of the colleges while partial hourly credit was granted 
to each instructor at 36 percent of the institutions. Some other arrangement for 
awarding hourly credit to faculty members team teaching an interdisciplinary course 
was employed in 13 percent of the colleges. 

Titles of some of the interdisciplinary offerings and the subjects addressed 
in these courses are listed below. 



Course Title 
American Military History 

Medical Ethics 
Contemporary Humanities 

Contemporary Understandings 



Disciplines Involved 

Economics, history, literature, 
philosophy, political science 

Philosophy and nursing 

Literature, music, art, 
philosophy , drama 

Literature, sociology, economics, 
administration of justice 
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Course Title 
Business Eistory 
Biological Revolution 
Religion and the Arts 

Greek Achievement 

Art Literature and History: 
Study of the Old Testament 

Energy and Society 

The Indian and American Eistory 

Civilizations of Asia and Africa 

Human Sexuality 

British History 

Medieval History 

Arts and Civilization 

Puerto Rican Society and Culture 
Black Biographical Sketches 
Business in literature 

History of Mathematics 

The Human Condition 
Through Literature 

Ways of Knowing 

The Art of Being Human 

The Life Cycle Through Literature 

Personality in Literatxire 

Environment Amid Changing Values 

Art, Music, and Ideas 
Awakening of Individuality 

Understanding Cultures 

Religious Themes in Literature 



Disciplines Involved 

History and business 

Philosophy, psychology, biology 

Religion, philosophy, art, music, 
drama 

Poetry, drama, art, philosophy 

Literature and history 

History , sociology , science 

History and anthropology 

History and anthropology 

Sociology and anthropology 

Literature and history 

Literature and history 

Arts, history, composition 

History, sociology, English composition 
History, art, English composition 
Business and literature 

History and math 

Nursing, English literature, 
history, anthropology 

Literature, art, psychology, science 

Literature, philosophy, fine arts 

Literature and psychology 

Literature and psychology 

Literature, history, philosophy, 
natural sciences 

Art, music, literature, history 

Literature, philosophy, music, 
psychology 

Religion, economics, business, 
sociology 

Literature, religion, philosophy 
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Support for Humanities Faculty and Programs 

In the academic year 1982-1983, seven in ten colleges set aside discretionary 
intramural funds for their humanities staff and programs- About 20 percent of all 
discretionary intramural funds distributed by colleges were directed to humanities 
programs to support such activities as instructional development activities, 
sabbatical leaves, guest speakers, and faculty fellowships. 

In the past five years 56 percent of the community colleges received funds 
from external sources that were earmarked for the humanities. On average, humanities 
programs received 16 percent of all external grants awarded to the colleges in the 
sample. 

Support for developi ng instructional materials . The table below shows 
(1) the percentage of colleges in which humanities faculty received support from 
each of five sources to develop new courses or instructional materials in 1981-82; 
and (2) the average number of humanities faculty members who received a particular 
form of support. 

Sources of Support for Developing New Courses or New 
Instructional Media 1981-82 
(151 Colleges) 

Average Number 
Awarded to 
Humanities 
Percent of Colleges Faculty 

Sabbatical leaves 292 2.2 

Instructional development grants 262 3.3 

Funds from outside agencies 19% i^j 

Faculty fellowships 102 2.4 

Other 82 2.7 

Advisory boards . Lay advisory committees (including arts councils) to the 
humanities have been formed in 17 percent of the community colleges. One-half 
of these committees were formed since 1980. 

Use of media . Nearly all of the colleges reported that in the past five 
years the frequency of media use in humanities courses had either increased or 
remained the same. The percentage of colleges in which the frequency of media 
use in humanities courses had increased are reported below. 
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Percentage of College* in Which the Frequency of 
Media Use in Hunanitiea Courses Increased fro« 1977«»I982 

(151 Colleges) 



Audio cassettes* videotapes, records 68Z 

In-class video cassettes or tapes 60Z 

Filas/fila strips S7X 

Computer-assisted instruction 38Z 

Audio-tutorials 33Z 

Open-*circuit TV courses 26Z 
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CoMunlty Stv1c«» Off«lngt In tht Bu—nltlM 



BctvMn 1977 and 1982 th% nuabar of arts and huaanititt activitiaa offarad 
by ciiBBunity sarvlca diviaiona Incraaaad at 53 parcant of tha collagaa, dacraaaad f 
at 13 parcant of tha collagaa, and raaalnad tha aaaa at tha ravaining 34 parcant 
of tha Inatitutiona atudiad* Tha avaraga rata of incraaaa in tha nuabar of arta 
and huaanitiaa activitiaa offarad vaa 19X; tha avaraga dacraaaa in tha typaa of 
of faring waa fiva parcant* 

In tha acadaaic yaar 1981-82, off-caapua aganciaa vara Involvad in planning 
or praaanting arta and huaanitiaa activitiaa in naarly all cpnauaity collagaa* 
Maabars of tauaical groupa, art councila, librariaa, coaaunity intaraat organiza- 
tional and local high tchoola vara involvad in planning or praaanting huaanitiaa* 
ralatad activitiaa in ovar AO parcant of tha collagaa* Rapraaantativaa froa 
local radio or talaviaion atationa, civic organizationa (a*g*, Klvania, Chaabar 
of Coaaarca), and aanior citlzan cantara or hoata participatad in tha plannl&g 
or praaantation of off-caapua huaanitiaa activitiaa in naarly ona-third of tha 
collagaa* 

Ona In thraa of tha ragular huaanitiaa faculty vara involvad in planning or 
prasantlng arts or huaanitiaa avanta offarad through coaaunity sarvlca divisions* 
In 20 parcant of tha collagaa, tha faculty In an acadaaic dapartaant vara chargad 
vlth approving all acadaalc-ralatad non-cradit coursaa* 

Procass of approving non-cradit couraaa > In 58 parcant of tha collagas, 
coaaunity sarvlcaa divisions hava authority for approving tha non-cradit coursaa 
thay offar* Tha daan of acadaaic affairs (Instruction) oust approva non-cradit 
offarlngs in 37 parcant of tha collagaa; a collaga-vlda coaalttaa aust approva 
all conamity sarvlcaa non-cradit coursas in 13 parcant of tha inatitutiona. 

Mathod of funding huaanitiaa-ralatad activitiaa . Tha typa and nuabar of 
huaanitias-ralatsd activitiaa that vara offarad aithar on or off caapus during 
tha 1981-82 acadaaic yaar ara praaantad balov along vlth Inforaation on hov 
thasa activitiaa vara fundad* On avaraga, huaanitias-ralatad activitiaa offarad 
through coaaunity sarvica divisions vara supportad by a combination of collaga 
funds - 63Z, participant faas - 24Z, and axtamal grants - 13Z« 
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HuMnltl«s-Rtl«t*d Actlvltltt Off«r«d 
Either On-Or-Off-Caapus In 1981-82 
(139 ColUgM) 



P«rc«nt«g« of Total Cost of Evant 
Fundad by:* 



Parcantaga Avaraf* 
of Collagas Nuabar of 

Offaring Activity Activitias 



Concarts, racitals 
otusical avants 

Art axhibits 

Lacturas, saainars 

Thaatrical productions 

Film sarias 

Activitias highlighting 
a particular athnic group 
(i.a. . Black Cultura Uaak, 
Asian Cultura Uaak) 

Tour of local cultural 
facilitias (a.g.. archi- 
tectural or historical 
sitas) 

CooBunity-basad 
fonias on huaanicias- 
ralatad Issuas 

Historical or pariod 
celabration (a.g., 
Ranaisaanca Fair. 
County Cantannial) 

Other (please specify) 



90.3 
84.5 
81.5 
77.2 
65.0 

58.4 

55.6 
45.8 



40.8 
26.5 



11.3 
5.1 
7.1 
3.4 
3.7 

1.3 

3.3 
1.4 

.6 

.4 



Parti- 
cipants 



17.82 
15.42 
15.72 
31.12 
18.22 

14.42 

41.82 
22.02 

25.8 



Collage Funds 

70.32 
70.82 
63.72 
63.32 
65.22 

75.52 

55.02 
42.52 

57.82 



External 
Grants 



10.02 
8.42 

16.32 
S.OZ 

IS.SZ 

8.62 

3.22 
27.42 

11.62 



*Participants - Fees paid by the people attending the event 
College Funds - Regularly budgeted and scheduled *' .nds 
External Grants - Specie.^ project funds 
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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY COU-EGES 

A NON monr een^oNA-noN 

AMTMUn M. eOHCN 

JOHN kOMBAMei OAvvxr *v«Nu«. •uiT« aos 



AddrMs glvTO to AMrleaa-Assn. 
of Ccmmmlty and Junior CoIltt«s' 
Ansual Mtttiag, St.Loula Missouri 

^ , April 5, 1982 

ProMClat « Llb«r«l Educstlon 
Floranet B. Brsmr 



Vsrlous d«ta sourets, pubUsh«d docuMnts, tad rtcsntly, eh« p'opuisr 
suffsst that V art still tzp«rl«nelnt r«p«reuatlons of th« six cits tnd st^atltt. 
StudMt erlts for rtltvsDca la th«lr courst MttrUls, for th« right to s^lact 
tht auabtr tnd typtt of elsstas thty tak« without eoasldtrlnt prtvlout rtqulrtMnts, 
and for rtduetloo la tht work th«y do outsldt elast havt til had thtlr tfftcts. 
Maay colltfts tnd unlTtrtldaa havt rtspoadtd by laflatlat tttdm» tad 
•llalnntlat tatrtnct and txlt ttstlag. And stay tdueators— 
adaialstrators tad fteulty allka~ have*, tdopttd laistas-falrt 
attltudts which contrlbutt to ch« prtwalUaf notloa that jutt ts teettt to 
pott>£«eoadtry tducatlon waa taay, so art tha daasada placad on studtats. 

Tht aott Itnltnt, tha aost tceaatlbla, tad tha aost stronfly tfftettd 
InatltutloBS trt tha c n —iii l ty eolltt«s. Hara swalHag nuabars of ptoplt, 
■tay Itbtltd "aon-crtdltlonal" bacausa thty davlacad so gnatly fro« cba cypt 
of studtac tarollad in eollatss la cha flftlas tad ttrUtr, vtra swaytd by a 
do-mythlnf-yott-lika attltuda. If thay did not wtat to taroll la t 
prtscrlbtd nuabtr or saquaaca of coursaa, or If chty did not havt suffidtnt 
prtrtqulslcts for chosa ftw eoursas chat still daaaadtd ctrtaia profidtnclts, 
thay could always partldpata la eht eolltga's aueh couctd cowaiaicy tduettlon 
offtrlngs. Thtsa studtats, so nonchalant in chair tpprotch Co hlghar tducatlon, 
caat froa all scraca of sodacy— af fluanc and poor, cradldontl tnd non- 
conforaisc, whlct and aUnorlty, iaceillgtat and bartly llttract. Vhac chty 
all held ia coaoon wts, for sundry rtasons, an Inctrtst In hlghar tducacion. 
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with a concoaitant disinterest in learnings a desire to **get there** — t^^erever 
there night be~ without putting forth the effort. 

In this cliaate» the liberal arts declined precipitously. And with this 
decline, successful transfer to a four year college or university has becoat 
almost impossible. Indeed » the community colleges do not serve as stepping 
stones to higher learning for most students. Instead » these postsecondary 
institutions provide them with occupational studies, remedial education » and a 
variety of ad hoc cultural and recreational activities. Hore than half the 
students entering coflounity colleges do so for purposes of occupational training. 
Remedial studies are prominent; one«*third of all mathematics offered in community 
colleges is at the less-than college algebra level and three of eight English 
class enrollments are in remedial courses. 

As the data and reports indicate » the so-called transfer progrsms 
are especially weak. Ostensibly comprised of courses similar to those that 
students would take if they were enrolled in the lower division of senior 
Institutions » the transfer programs have become a catch-all for students who 
already have degrees*-or who have no aspirations toward one—and for those who 
have failed to gain entrance to one of the community college's selective* 
admissions allied health or technology curriculums. In fact, outside the 
occupational programs, there is little linearity or sequence in curriculum. 
Few sophomore level courses are offered; few courses demand prerequisites. 

The curriculuB has taken a lateral form with students dropping in and 
out alAost at will. And the colleges have stepped completely outside the 
tradition of higher education » a tradition that was based on academic disciplines* 
the liberal arts, scholarship* and the process of learning. Instead, these 
post-secondary institutions have become agencies preparing people for the work 
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force, offering short-cycle courses of interest to limited numbers of the 
citizenry, and attempting to remedy the defects occasioned by the failures of 
the lower schools. 

Since the community colleges serve as the main point of entry to post- 
secondary education for most students who continue their studies beyond the 
high school, the form of education they provide is important to all who are 
concerned with higher education in America, More than half the students who 
begin college begin in a community college; forty percent of all first time 
in college, full-time freshmen; two thirds of the ethnic minorities. The 
community colleges have indeed opened education beyond the high school for 
sizeable numbers .^f people who would never have attended college, thus popular- 
izing higher education and affording access. But access to what? If the 4.5 
million students attending the 1250 two-year colleges in America find a 
curriculum comprised nearly exclusively of career, compensatory, and community- 
based studies, those who seek access to the higher learning have been ill-served. 
And the tradition of liberal learning in American higher education has been 
debased • 

Those who would maintain the liberal arts in the community colleges have 
attended primarily to preserving the disciplines and patterns of though't"'by 
a continued adherence to freshmen and sophomore type courses in college parallel 
programs. They have sought to have these courses required for students who 
would obtain associates degrees. But it is a constant battle. Most students 
come to community colleges seeking job skills or recreation; raost are part- 
timers; fewer than five percent obtain degrees. More students transfer to 
universities from occupational programs than from so-called transfer programs. 
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Few students graduate. Moat community college students eschew the associate 

In arts degree; most avoid Uberal arts courses per se; many who attempt liberal 

arts courses fail to complete thea. 

If the liberal arts have a contribution to make to the lives of all 
students, they oust be reconceptualized to fit the realities of conBunity 
colleges. It is time to restructure them so that they have a place beyond 
that which they occupy in the coUege parallel programs, to extract their 
finest principles so that they can be included in the career, compensatory, 
and community education programs that dominate the curriculum, and to expand 
them lest they fade out as surely as the transfer programs are fading. 

In the course of our work with the National Endowment for the Huaanities 
and the National Science Foundation and in our current projects funded by 
the Mellon and Ford Foundations, we are organizing several activities to 
enhance the liberal arts and to facilitate student transfer to universities 
and to occupations of choice. These activities are concerned with integrating 
the liberal arts in community services and continuing education, developing 
liberal arts segments in occupational programs, designing interdisciplinary 
courses, encouraging the use of student support services, articulating with 
secondary schools as well as with four-year colleges and universities, promoting 
honors programs for selected studies, providing advisory committees to the liberal 
arts, and developing a liberal arts career option. Most of the 38 colleges in our 
six districts— Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Maricopa (Phoenix), Miami-Dade, 
and St. Louis, are engaged in some of these activities now. However, aost 
activities could be strengthened, modified, and extended. The remainder of this 
paper will discuss briefly these eight activities. 
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LIBERAL ARTS IN COMMUNITY SERVICES AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Portions of the liberal arts are thriving in certain consunity service 
and continuing education programs* Community forums in the humanities and 
courses by newspaper have been developed, and arts and crafts, concerts, 
exhibits, museum shows are in place in most districts. But the link 
between these activities and the academic program is missing. 

The community service and continuing education divisions have typically 
maintained liberal arts-related activities for adults. The courses have 
been populated by people taking them for personal interest, not for degree 
credit. And with rare exception, they have been taught by instructors other 
than the regular faculty. 

A useful linkage between the non-credit presentations in the liberal 
arts and the regular academic program could be effected. The continuing 
education directors might be encouraged to give first priority to the regular 
faculty in selecting staff. Faculty could be stimulated to prepare courses 
and presentations to be offered through the community service divisions. 
Necessary budget links should be forged by the administrators. 
LIBERAL ARTS IN OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 

Because career program coordinators insist that certification requirements 
preclude students from taking courses outside the occupational program itself, 
it is extremely difficult to maintain liberal arts course requirements for 
students enrolled In career programs. Offering a host of optional courses for 
purposes of displaying degree requirements does little to point up the value of 
such courses and their relevance to the student's career objective. 

Accordingly, rather than attempting to coerce students in occupational 
programs to take courses in the liberal arts, portions of certain liberal arts 
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courses— hence concepts-^an be placed In the occupational courses themselves. 
These course modules could be as little as an hour or two o£ lecture by a 
liberal arts Instructor on key concepts stemming from one of the academic 
disciplines. The purpose of the short sefj^ment would be to point up to the 
students some of the implications of their career practice. Successful 
Interventions of this type have been made by philosophy Instructors teaching 
medical and business ethics » history Instructors discussing backgrounds of 
rules governing occupations, art Instructors pointing up design Implications 
In certain manufacturing tasks, anthropology Instructors discussing cross-- 
cultural patterns of dealing with social and personal Issues, geography In- 
structors discussing what students In a travel agent program need to know. 

Such modular Interventions could be made If the concerned liberal arts 
Instructors were given course load credit for applying the requisite nuoiber 
of hours to the guest appearances In the occupational programs. 

Some documents regarding this activity are available through ERIC. 
The AACJC has sponsored several regional workshops devoted to these activities 
under grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
INTERDISCIPLIHARY COURSES 

According to Center data, the Integrated or interdisciplinary courses in 
the sciences, social sciences, humanities, and communications were among the 
few areas to show an increase in enrollments in the 19708 at a time when courses 
in the specialized study of history, literature, music, art, and other liberal 
arts areas showed a severe decline. This resurgence resulted from cancellation 
of the specialized classes and the merging of course components into required 
general education interdisciplinary units. 

The most successful interdisciplinary courses have been In the humanities 

i 

and the social sciences. Some take an historical perspective; others are 
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basttd on a problta-solvlng or conceptual approach, Tha intardiscipllnary 
sclanca coursas ara oftan concamad with tha anvlronaant. 

Building and luacalninf raquirad intardisciplinary coursas calls for 
aich adainiJtrativa leadarship. Tha faculty who work togathar on such coursas 
cannot aaraly provida short units In thair own disciplinas. Although con- 
sidarabla tiaa is aacassary to davalop intardisciplinary coursas, ona important 
concomitant is tha collagial ralationships that davalop among participating faculty 
Qtnbars. And studants ara providad with both an ovarviaw and an integration of tha 
libaral arts that might not otbarwisa ba availabla to tham. 

Information on intardisciplinary coursas is availabla in savaral Cantar/ 
ERIC monographs: Scianca Education in TWo-Yaar Collagas; EnvironBantal 
Sciancas , Scianca E ducation in Two-Taar Collagas; Intardisciplinary Social 
Sciancas, and Tha Bumanitias in TWo^Yaar Collagas: Trands in Curriculum, 
STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICIS 

Evary collaga has a wida array of acadamic support sarvicas; laaming 
laboratorias, tutorial sarvicas, counsaling actlvitias, Tha association 
batwaan thasa sarvicas and tha libaral arts coursas, howavar, is not always 
as claar as it might ba. Thasa links could ba strangthanad in a oumbar of 
ways so that thay sarva mora studants. 

Historically, tha scianca coursas hava had laboratory componants wharaby 
tha studants spand an hour or two in a laboratory for avary hour in tha 
lacture saction. This concapt could ba axtandad to othar araas of tha libaral 
arts With tha laboratory being, in fact, tha laaming laboratory. Point- 
of-«itry tasts to the regular ac^uiemic courses could be administered. Then, 
for students falling below a certj^iin cut point on reading or writing skills, 
an hour or two per week in the leading laboratory could be required as part 
of the regular course. Exit testing could also be administered to students 
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intending to transfer to uaiv«rsitiM , thus guarantelng certain course 
expertise. 

This pattern would woric best if the nature of the experience In the 
learn ing laborat o ry we re taerged witn the content of the course itself. Thus 
the liberal arts Instructors would have to work out pattern sequences with 
the laboratory manager, just as the physics or chemistry instructors key the 
laboratory experiences to the lecture sections. Similar associations could 
be made between the faculty and the tutorial services and with the other 
activities currently maintained on behalf of the less well-prepared students. 
Compensatory education through support services would be a natural for those 
individuals who require speclel assistance. 
ARTICTUTION WITH SECOHDARY SCBDOLS 

The liberal arts program can be strengthened by better relationships 
with the secondary schools* Matching liberal arts courses with the lower 
division in neerby universities may be useful, but only a relatively few students 
transfer to universities, whereas nearly all of them matriculate from neigh- 
boring high schools. 

Co unse lors have typically been the ones to maintain high school relation- 
ships. Now, articulation with the secondary schools can take several other 
forms. For example, the liberal ^ f^^ faculty coul dj ^rk more closely with 
their secondary school counterparts to keep the college courses from becoming 
either repetitious of secondary school cla sses or removed in concept 
frc^""^ything for which the students have been prepared. Visits by community 
college instructors to secondary school liberal arts classes and by secondary 
school instructors to community college classes could be increased. 

Students can be recruited to liberal arts courses in the community colleges 
If instructors and counselors make particular efforts to do so through the 
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secondary schools. Advance placeaent of high school seniors has been under- 
caken In numerous Institutions. But the instructors theaaelves should take 
the initiative in going into the high schools to publicize their own courses. 

And finally, the connunity college instructors in the liberal arts could 
help define expectations for students coming to the college. For too many years 
the colleges have sent the message that it matters little how well or poorly 
Ch« students perform in the secondary school; the college wUl enroll them 
anyway. The secondary schools can be bolstered by new information about the 
comp«tencies expected of college students, as Mlaal-Dade is doing. And 
feedback to secondary school instructors could be provided with information 
about former students who enroll in the coanunlty college liberal arts classes 
and the success that they are having. 
HONORS PROGRAM 

Establishing an honors program is another activity that hearkens back 
to an earlier era when colleges were more structured and success was better 
defined. Some colleg-j districts are already involved in such programs, whUe 
others may be interested in formulating them. 

The Honors Program could involve two groups of atud mja^ In both instances, 
however, these programs would be closely tied to student services. College 
recruiters— faculty and counselors—could interview the most promising high 
school students and offer special Inducements to them to spend their freshmen 
and sophomore years at the community college. Tuition and fee waivers for 
selected students is one type of inducement; special honor courses is another. 

In addition to the immediate high school graduates, the colleges 
could establish special courses and offerings for currently iarolled students 
who have achieved a stipulated grads point average. Guest lectures, special 
plays or other events could be offered to these students as encouragement, 
and recognition. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES TO THE LIBERAL ARTS 

Advisory conmittees to occupational progfixns are conanbn in laost community 
colleges, and advisory committees to the humanities have become popular in 
some collages in the past five years. Such boards directed to the liberal 
arts, however, are rare—if indeed they exist at all". 

To maintain their currency, community college programs make connections 
with the communities they serve. These connections could be aided by an 
advisory committee whose purpose is to help the college maintain vital 
liberal arts programe. The committee can provide information, advice, and 
visibility for the programs; review information on trends in liberal arts 
education on the local, state, and national levels and so aid in keeping the 
programs current; offer policy reactions and comments on the programs from 
the points of view of persons outside the colleges; and aid in planning special 
events. 

Advisory committee members can integrate educational efforts with community 
offerings and opportunities. Some may employ students who are completing a 
comnamlty college program or suggest areas of employment. Others may be able 
to show that the humanities, sciences, and arts can become an integral part of 
life, whether one pursues them as an occupation or as a non-vocational interest. 

These committees can also assist faculty in formulating goals, objectives, 
and activities; help students and graduates of liberal arts programs find 
jobs; assist faculty members in relating instruction to community needs; 
develop public information programs; assess the adequacy of facilities, 
equipment, and teaching materials; assist in developing community surveys 
related to the liberal arts; develop cooperative education -training plans 
and agreements; and recommend criteria to use in evaluating programs. 
Considerable information is available from both ERIC and the Center regarding 
advisory programs. 
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LIBERAL ARTS CAREER OPTION 

Th% b«3C structural elenMnta of occupational prograaa and tha oost uaaful 
componants in libaral arts coursas could ba margad into a libaral arts^araar 
program. Tha program would ba managad by a program haad and a grcup of bacvaan 
fiva and tan faculty mambars. Tha curriculum would ba comprisad of pra- 
existing libaral arts coursas salactad for thair ganaral appaal. Studants 
would ba salactad from tha graat cohort of racant high school graduataa who 
art aithar uasura of tha typaa of caraars thay wish to antar or ara inadmiaaibla 
to tha salactiva occupational programs, but who know thay ara going to collaga 
bacausa thay want to ba amployabla. 

Tha program would ctntar on tha Libaral arts along with cooparativa work 
exparianca. Studants would taka traditional coursas in tha libaral arts plua 
a coursa in buainasa. Thay would sarva aa apprcnticas in aganciaa and shops 
for which spacializad training was not a raquisita for job antry; dapartoant 
stores, small shops, insurance and brokerage agencies, and all typaa of buainasa 
offices. 

Tha purpose of thia program would be to prepare students for work antry 
by assisting then to understand their environment, making them aware of the 
links that hold their society together, showing them how to get along with 
their fellow workers, teaching them to communicate in speech and in writing, 
preparing them to work with an agencies » clients. Placing the liberal arts 
at Che core of such a program would be restorative to that curriculum area 
while at the same time it would afford students a sense of purpose in their 
studies. Faculty members working together with a lay advisory committee to 
Che program would select the courses to be placed in it. The courses would 
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all b« r«quir«d; ch«r« should b« £«w options within ch« prograa. Th« staff 
would also arrange for work billats for ttudants in the prograa. dtvlst 
admisaiona critaria, and publicija tha prograa in th« institution's faadar 
sacondary schools. 

As I notad aarliar, aany of thasa activitias ara alraady in place in 
alaost all collagas. What wa ara urging i* involvMant, dialogue, and outraach 
so that aora students are encouraged to enroU in the liberal arts, aore 
students are helped in their transition froa high school to college and froa 
college to the university, and aore students are given the proper background 
to succeed in their future work. All these activities should be aaf .fiad. 
Results, will be worth the extra effort. 
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A LONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE HUMANITIES FACULTY, 

1975 - 1983 

By Florence B. Brawer 

Much accencion has been paid to the beleaguered status of 
communicy college humanities curricula in the wake of growing 
vocational ism. But what abouc the humanities faculty? Have 
their characceriscics as a group changed in the lasc decade? 
Are today's instructors teaching the humanities differently 
than instructors in the mid-1970 's? 

In an attempt to answer these and other questions this paper 
examines data collected by the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges in three nationwide surveys; a 1975 survey of 1,493 
randomly selected humani-ties instructors in 156 collegft3; a 
L977 survey of 860 instructors at 178 colleges, and a 1983 
survey of 1,467 instructors at 159 colleges. Although dif- 
ferences in sampling and survey items account for discrepancies 
in the data, the three surveys provide an insight into the 
changes — and lack of changes — among humanities faculty 
during the past eight years. 

Demographic and Professional Characteristics 

Demographic information, data related to the professional 
activities of the instructors, and instructor Opinions concer- 
ning job satisfaction were collected in -the 1975 and 1983 
Surveys. These data indicate that there has been little 
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faculty turnover and that there is more satisfaction with 
(or possibly complaisance toward) the work environment. 

VfhiU the percentage of males and females remained constant 
for both 1975 and 1983 (677. male. 337. female), the characteristics 
of humanities faculty have changed in terms of age and ethnicity. 
As indicated in Table 1. the faculty as a group is older now 
than it was eight years ago. In 1975. 497. of the faculty were 
40 years old or younger; in 1983. however, the proportion of 
faculty in this age range fell to 367.. Conversely, faculty 
over 40 years of age represented 517. of the sample in 1975 and 
657. in 1983. During the same time period, less dramatic 
changes occurred in the ethnic breakdown of the faculty. The 
percentage of white/Caucasian instructors dropped from 917. to 
877. while there were slight increases in the number of faculty 
with American Indian. Afro-American . and non-Chicano Hispanic 
backgrounds. (See Table 2.) 

[table one hereJ 

The demographic data, then, reveal two facts. First. 
des^Jice some incentives for early retirement, faculty members 
are remaining in their jobs and new instructors are not often 
hired. If faculty members had been replaced by new personnel 
on a one-to-one basis, the age difference between the 1975 and 
L983 groups would be zero. In fact, the percentage of faculty 
Who had taught for U or moie y^.ars at the same college rose 
from 177, in 1975 co 547. in 1983. Second, despite the low number 
of new-hires, affinnative action has had at least some effect 
in increasing the number of ethnic minorities in hiUBanlties 
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faculty. In mosc demographic respeccs, however, the faculty has 
remained the same; as a group, the instructors are simply getting 
older. 



Attitudes and Approaches Toward the Job 

How does this older, more experienced faculty address its work? 
Table 3 indicates that the faculty is more professionally oriented 
than it was in 1975. . Respondents to the 1983 survey were more 
likely, for example, to have published an article, attended a 
conference on teaching, or taught courses with faculty members in 
other disciplines. It is also interesting to note that although 
the percentage of instructors applying to an outside agency for 
a grant did not change between 1975 and 1983, faculty members in 
the 1983 sample were considerably more successful in receiving 
grant money. These data reflect the aging of the faculty; in- 
structors are more involved in the profession and show increased 
sawy in grantsmanship . Another sign of this increased profes- 
sionalism is the growth of the percentage of instructors who hold 
the doctorate degree (167. in 1975 and 237. in 1983). 



The instructor respondents also seem to be more satisfied with 
their professional lives in 1983 than they were in 1975. Data 
on Table 4 show an increase in the percentage of instructors who 
categorized ''Doing what I am doing now** as **very attractive** 
(41% in 1975 and 537. in 1983). Satisfaction (or simple resignation) 
to the realities of the job market are also indicated by the facts 




(table three hereJ 
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chat instructors have remained in the teaching profession and that 
they appear satisfied with their present institutions. The 1933 
instructors were less likely to rate positions at four-year 
colleges, teaching positions at other conanunity colleges, admini- 
strative positions at other comoiunity colleges, and academic 
positions outside of the united states as 'Very attractive." ^ 
There was, however, an increase in the percentage of instruct ors 
who indicated that a '•non* teaching, non-academic** position wast 
a 'Very attractive** career alternative (3% in 1975 and 12% in 
1983). Nonetheless, humanities faculty in 1983 are, in comparison 
with the 1975 respondents, more willing to stay where they are. 

(table four here] 

Instructional Assistance and Practices . 

Data on instructional assistance to faculty and information on 
faculty instructional practices were collected in the 1978 and 1983 
surveys. Overall, the findings reveal that in the six years 
between 1977 and L983, instructors have become more demanding of 
students . 

[table five here] 

Table 5 details findings concerning instructional assistance 
available to faculty. Perhaps because of growing fiscal problems, 
faculty Ln 1953 have less assistance available to them in terms of 
clerical or professional help, test-scoring facilities, and cnedia 

4 
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production. In addition, when such help is available, instructors 
tend to make slightly less use of it. Only in the case of media 
production do slightly more of the 1983 instructors (49%) make 
use of this service than do instructors in the 1977 sample (4170 . 

^ABL£ SIX HEReJ 

When Lt comes to opinions concerning needed improvements in 
instruction (detailed in Table 6) the 1983 sample does not differ 
significantly from the 1977 sample. Pluralities in both groups 
cited "More media or instructional materials" as an area needing 
improvement. This was followed by "Instructor Release Time to 
Develop Course and/or Materials," "Professional Development Oppor- 
tunities," and "Stnaller Classes." 

Finally, the tata from Table 7 show the relative emphasis 
given by instructors to various classroom activities. These data 
indicate that instructors in 1983 were more likely to use out -of- 
class term papers, quick-score objective tests, essay exams, 
field reports, oral recitations, and workbook completion in 
determining 25?» or more of the student's grade. Thus. Lt 'seems 
that faculty are becoming more demanding of students in the 
community college humanities classroom. 



Conclus ion 



This longicudinal look at community college humanities faculty 
reveals an obvious, but often overlooked fact: The faculty as a 
group IS getting older. Concomitantly, instructors have taken 
on more established roles in professional organizations, have 
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become more seeded in career positions, and are more demanding 
of students. The long range impact of this aging faculty, however, 
should not be overlooked. As Table I indicates. 1*1- percent of 
today's humanities instructors at two-year colleges are 56 years 
of age or older; chus close to one-fifth of the faculty will 
probably retire in the next ten years. While the last ten years 
have seen little faculty turnover, administrators planning for 
the decade ahead need to consider institutional responses to 
vacancies caused by the growing number of retiring instructors. 
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TABLE 1 

Faculty Age in 10 Y«ar Intervals 



1975 1983 

(N=1493) (N=1467) 

Age 

25 and Under 1 1 

26-30 12 3 

31-35 20 11 

36-40 16 21 

41-45 13 19 

46-50 14 14 

51-55 10 13 

56-60 8 8 

61 and Older 6 11 

TABLE 2 

Racial/Ethnic Background 

1975 1983 

{N=1493) {N=1479) 

American Indian/Alaskan 0.2% }% 

Black/Afro-American 3% A% 

Chicano 2% 2% 

Other Hispanic 0.3% Z% 
Asian/Pacific Islander/ 

Filipino 1% 1% 

White/Caucasian 91% 87% 

Other 2% 2% 
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TABLE 3 

Professional Activities of Humanities Instructors 



1975 1983 Percent 

(N=1493) (N=1467) Increase 



Have you ever 



Received a formal award 

for outstanding teaching 21% 22% 2% 

Taught courses with faculty 

niembers outside your dept. 27% 35% 8% 

Had an article published 29% 34% 5% 

Attended a conference or 
symposium related to 

teaching 76% 78% 2% 

Co-authored a book 13% 19% 6% 

Applied to an outside 

agency for a grant 25% 25% 0% 

Received grant from 

own college 4% 10% 6% 

Received stipend from 

private foundation 7% 12% 5% 

Received grant from 

federal /state agency 6% 25% 19% 
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TABLE 4 

Five Years From Now How Attractive would You Find 

Very Somewhat Un- 

Attracti ve Attracti ve Attracti ve 

•75 '83 '75 '83 75 '83 



A faculty position at a 

four-year college or university 42 35 38 38 20 27 

A faculty position at another 

community or junior college 22 17 44 38 34 44 

An Administrative position 

in a community or junior college 15 11 26 25 59 64 

A position at a school 

outside the U.S. 24 18 41 38 35 44 

A position in a 

professional association 6 6 27 29 68 65 

Any position but at 

this college 6 4 21 20 75 77 

A non-teaching, 

non-academic position 3 12 27 33 64 55 

I would be doing 

what I am doing now 41 53 43 35 16 12 

I have no idea 8 10 14 12 78 76 
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TABLE 5 
Assistance Available/Used 

Assistance is Will Utilize 

available to me this tenn 



1977 1983 1977 1983 

{N=860) {N=1467) 

Clerical help 80 71 59 57 

Test-scoring facilities 45 43 17 17 

Tutors 40 33 21 17 

Readers 13 7 5 3 

Paraprofessional aides/ 

instructional assistants 13 7 6 6 
Media production facilities/ 

assistance 68 67 41 49 
Library/bibliographical 

assistance 82 73 54 51 
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TABLE 6 

What Would It Take to Make The Course Better? 

1977 1983 

(N=860) (N=1467) 

More freedom to choose materials 10% 9% 
More interaction with colleagues 

or administrators 21% 20% 
Less interference from 

colleague or administrators S% 4% 

Larger class (more students) 13% 14% 

Smaller class 27% 25% 

More reader/paraprofessional aides 12% 13% 

More clerical assistance 19% 17% 

more media or instructional materials 43% 39% 

Stricter prerequisites for admission to class 22% 22% 
Fewer or no prerequisites for admission 

to class 1* 1* 
Instructor release time 

to develop course and/or materials 38% 38% 
Special assistance for 

underprepared students N/A ^oj> 



Professional development 
opportunities for instructors 



36% 39% 



TABLE 7 

Emphasis Given To Class Related Activities 



Not included 
in determining 
student* s grade 



1977 



1983 



Included but 
counts less 
than 25% 
toward grade 

1977 1983 



Counts 25% 
or nx)re 
toward grade 



1977 



1983 





(N=860) 


(N=1467) 










Papers written outside class 


35 


31 


37 


36 


28 


33 


Papers written in class 


69 


67 


18 


21 


12 


12 


Quick score/objective tests 


33 


34 


26 


22 


41 


44 


Essay exams 


35 


31 


19 


20 


47 


49 


Field reports 


84 


81 


13 


15 


3 


4 


Oral recitations 


60 


58 


31 


30 


10 


12 


Workbook completion 


89 


84 


9 


12 


2 


4 


Regular class attendance 


46 


36 


44 


53 


10 


11 


Participation in 
class discussion 


31 


33 


55 


55 


14 


12 


Individual discussions 
with instructor 


83 


85 


15 


13 


2 


2 


Other 


91 


82 


4 


10 


6 


8 
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Dr, Dale F. Campbell 
Community College Review 
310 Poe Hall 

Norcti Carolina Scace University 
Raleigh, NC 27650 



Dear Dr. Campbell: 

Enclosed is our nexc review column for your consideration. 
The article, by Florence B. Brawer, cakes a longitudinal look 
ac community college humanities faculty. 

Please let me know if you have any questions or suggestions 
for further articles. 



Sincerely ,^ 



Jim Palmer 

User Services Librarian 
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